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LOED OE THE CEEiim 


(Cliapttr i. 

It was not generally supposed by his neighbours 
and friends, that old Mr Hesketh of Redwood 
liad in his youth loved passionately and hopelessly. 
Nobody would^liave suspected it, looking on the 
grave and rather hard face, listening to the measured 
voice, and the dry, somewhat matter-of-fact opi¬ 
nions and observations he was in the habit of 
enouncing. Yet such was the fact. Doubtless, 
we pass by a vAt number of such covert romances 
m the crowd of JiiT', It almost follows that the 
possession of more than usually strong feelings, 
and deep capacities both for enjoyment and suffer- 
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should entail that succession of mental and 

I'j ^ • 

;ji^tiliological phases which go to make poetry and 
Romance in these days, when poetry and romance 

“■ I . 

»have their strongholds in the subjective portion of 
human affairs. 

However, the more shrewd of the social critics 
in the neighbourhood of Redwood (so Mr Iles- 
keth’s manorial property was called) surmised 
something near the truth, when, one spring, his 
household acquired an additional inmate, in the 
person of a well-grown, frank-spoken, bright-faced 
little girl of nine or ten years of age. Miss Caro¬ 
line Maturin was the daughter of an old friend 
of Mr Hesketh’s, it was announced; she was an 
orphan ind yet wore the black dress assumed at 
her mother’s death. She had hitherto lived almost 

t 

aJI her lifts in France; but her aspect was tborouglily 
English, and very pleasant. She would be hand- 
aome when she grew into a woman, Mr Hesketh 
mote than once said; and the ^Id herself liked 
to. |ell that she was very lik^‘* poor mamma.’* And 
hy|ind by it became known that this poor mamma 
h4| been a very early, friend of Hesketb’s; 
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that she had married a poor man for love^ and 
had passed her subsequent life in much poverty 

and trial. Out of a numerous family, this girl alone 

#' 

survived, and—such are the chances and changes 
of fate!—to be, after all, a sort of heiress. Some 
distant relative left her parents funded property to 
the amount of £10,000—an affluence which they 
only lived to enjoy for a few months. Thq father 
died first, and it was during a visit to England— 
her first for many years—that the widow, meeting 
her old friend, entreated him'to take on himself 
the guardianship of her child when she should be 
left motherless. 

These facts Creeping out, tlie feminine part of 
the commimity, at least, found little difficulty in 
imagining the rest- Poor Mr Hes ^th. they 
used to say, sometimes, and take great interest in 
observing the old man’s growing fondness for .his 
charge,—how he liked to walk about the park 
with her, how l^s face lightetl up into a keener Hfe 
when she was wi^i him, and what evident delight 

' r-H ' 

was afforded him by her loon-aroused'and rapidly- 
increasing affection for hipaself. , 
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“Mr Vaughan Heskerii inust look after himself,’* 
observed the lookers-on; “ this new-comer bids 
fair to supersede him in hislincle’s favour/’ 

But they judged superbcially, as lookers-on, 
even the acutest, usually do. They supposed 
that Mr Hesketh, having no children to wdiom 
to leave his lands and his wealth, had de¬ 
liberately and advisedly adopted one out of his 
brother’s large family to be his heir. Natural as 
this siirmii'e appeared, it was not altogetJier cor¬ 
rect. The old gcfntleman had simply taken the 

m 

charge of his nephew’s education since he was a 
child. Now he was a boy of sixteen, and at a 
birge public school, from whence he only came to 
Kedwood during alternate vacations, i^eople won¬ 
dered M'hat he would say to the new member of 
the family he was to find there. 

He came. To all appearance he was fat from 
disapproving of the change in affairs. He liked 
society, perhaps, and was too nn^ch of a man to 
repudiate the companionship even of a little girl— 
particularly as the little girl in question was viva- 
cipuSf iutelHgeiV* active^ and cleveiS and practi- 
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cally sympathised with him iu alj his pursuits, and 
pretty nearly all his sports likewise. Decidedly, 
Vaughan Hcskcth's vacations gained greatly iit 
interest from the dale of Caroline Maturin’s intro¬ 
duction to Redwood. It was impossible to believe 
that there was any disaffection, any jealousy, on' 
the boy’s part. But then, after all, he was but a 
boy, and youth is proverbially thoughtless and' 
unsuspecting, the much-interested gossips said' 
among themselves. And they continued to say it 
until they were tired, as, day after day, week after 
week,' the good understanding between the young 
people evidently increased and waxed strong,^ till 
at Ijength body could see with l>alf an eye,” 
Sally the dairymaid said to Stokes the groom, 
“ that Master Vaughan and Miss Caroline were 
as fond one another as could be—quite like 
brother and sister, sure-??/.” Stokes gravely shook 
his head at this last assertion, and took leave to 
doubt the continuance of the species of relation* 
ship named; “ancl really,” be remarked, **the'cir¬ 
cumstances of the case and the age of the parties 
was so singular suitable, th^t h^" couldn’t see what 
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possible objection there could be to a nearer and 
$b)emn-er alliance between ’em.*' Still, as the 
future bride was at this time scarcely ten years 

4 » 

old, the speculation may be pronounced prema¬ 
ture. And, meanwhile, all seemed settling itself 
comfortably and harmoniously. Vaughan, the tall, 
lithe schoolboy, and Caroline, the bright-faced, 
Seet-footed, cricket-playing, marble-lovmg little 
girl, who was yet a thorough girl, in spite of her 
boyjsh predilections—these two were great friends. 
Old Mr Hesketh was much gladdened thereat, 
and, like a wise man, asked for and hinted at no 

more for the present. 

« « # « « 

V 

“Come,” said Vaughan, “put away that stupid 
book, and let us go out for a row on the lake.” 

Caroline was deep in the “Arabian 'Nights,” 
and had ensconced herself in a corner of the sofa, 
in' one of those queer and intensely coinfortable- 
Inoking attitudes into which children seem to fall 

* i ^ 

naturally under suoh circumstances. He spoke 

V 

A 

twice before she heiird. 

fi « I 

“1 say, come along.”, 
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This» aidEcl by a tap on her shoulder 
long switch he held in his hand, aroused the ritni^ 
little reader. She looked up, her large eyes .all 
dazed and wondering, at this sudden sunimons 
back to real life. 

“ Tin going out on the lake. Come; I’ll give 
you another rowing lesson.” 

** Oh—directly ? ” with a pathetic glance at the 
dear book, and'a rapid turning over the leaves, to 
see how far it was to the end of Prince Ahmed’s 
adventures. 

Mr Hcskcth looked up from the secretaire Rt 
which he was writing; he peered at the boy and 
girl from over his spectacles. “ Vaughan I *• he 

called out, rather sharply, “probably your cousin” 

* 

(they called each other cousin, and the did man 
himself was “ uncle ” to Caroline, as well as to his 
veritable nephew)—“probably your cousin would 
prefer reading her book to going out on the lake. 
You would give a fellow-schoolboy the privilege 
of choice, 1 paesume; you owe at least as much 
deference to a lady.” 

Vaughan coloured, bit hig^ lip, and turned 
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asidC) swinging his switch with embarrassed vc« 
hetncncc. 

As for the poor little “lady’* in question, she 
sprang from her cos^ corner, flung aside the en¬ 
grossing volume, flushing up all the time till her 
face was like a red June rose, and her eyes shone 
through sudden dews—“ I want to go, uncle. 1 
asked Vaughan to teach ino to row. 1 like it—of 
course 1 like to go nith him. |le would not have 
asked me, if he did not know that.” 

“ Very well—very well,” muttered Mr llesketh, 
going back to lus papers; “ settle it your own 
way.” He shrugged his shoulders, with a hnlf- 
smile, nevertheless, (urving his mouth, and a not 
displeased gleam lighting his eyes. 

Vaughan strode out at the door into the cor¬ 
ridor, in sublime silence. Caroline followed. He 
took down his cap from the peg whore it hung 
beside her own hat and garden tippet. Having 
pulled his cap well over his eyes, ho put his hands 
in his pockets, and proceeded to whistle while 
.li^Dwly walking round thb bdUard-tablc, which 
occupied the centre of the hall. At the door, 
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however, he eulfered himself to be arrested by the 
third repetition of Caroline’s deprecating cry, “Oh, 
Vaughan I ** 

“Well, what is it? I’m going out, I told you so," 
“ 1 know. Don't yon want me to come with yon? ” 
“ Certainly not; you are otherwise occupied, T 
undei stood,” 

“Yon are cross; that’s not right. It was not 
my fault that your uncle spoke to you.” 

“ Do you tliiuk I mind his having spoken ? ” 

“ I know you do,” she said, quietly; “ but you 
ought not to be angry with me because of that.” * 
“ Who said I was angry? ” 

“ You are cross, sullen, I don’t like you when 
you look as you do now. You may go out by 
yourself, if you choose it.” 

Her candour, her fgolJo^sness, had something 
attractive in them to liitn, it would seem; for, even 
while she spoke, the look to which she objected 
disappeared iVom his face. A smile wavered across 
his features; the coldness of his glance niclted into 
something more familiar, and very pleasant, 

^ .“Oh, come along; do come, Caroline; we'll 
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have a famous afternoon. IIere» I'll reach you 
your hat." 

He leacheU it, put it on for hen and awkwardly 
tried to tie the strings, laughing down at her fresh, 
spirited face, now all gloning with glee. 

They went out. It was earl) spring, and the 
sun was shining. The air seemed tingling with 
new and exquisite life. Caroline’s step quickened 
to a run that was almost a danct'; her upturned 
face looked as though it actually gathered in some 
of the sunshine. Presentl) her clear voice broke 
* forth in a fragment of some French c/iaiison-^one 
of the few indications which yet remained of the 
child's early foreign experiences. 

“ Never mind that * Ange de In jirairie,'" cried 
Vaughan, impatientl) ; ‘*jf you must sing, sing 
*Malbrook,’ or *Le cordon bleu’—something like 
tunes they are." 

Caroline obeyed—her companion whistling an 
dfCCompanimcnt with great clearness and precision. 
In the very middle oi‘ a bar, ftowTvef, the little 
girl stopped, and darted half-way up the steep 
bank beside wlrich they were going. 
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** What in the w6rld is the matter ? 

Primroses—^just look I ” 

Two roots, side by side, nestling in a sort of 
cleft, as primroses best love to grow, with brave 
green leaves sheltering several timid little buds, 
that yet contrived to have a peep at the strange 
world the}" had crept into. 

“ Well, arc you going to pick them ? Can'f you 
reach ? Come down, and I'll get them for you.” 

“ No; 1 don’t want to gather them—only to 
look. Aren’t they pretty, Vaughan ? ” 

“ Oh I all very well—yes, pretty, if you like.” 

* 

“ Don’t you like them yourself? ” 

“ Yes, of course — not as you do, though. 
Flowers are girls’ things; I’m not a girl.” 

“Well, but-” began^ Caroline, meditatively. 

However, her objection remained unuttered. 

Vaughan commenced whistling slirilly, and 
walked on at an increased pace. Presently Caro- 
lide resumed her song. Her careless trill sounded 
pleasantly and joyously on the quiet. 

Mironton, aairontoti, mifoataiiie,"’ 

sang she, while Vaughan tried under his breath to 
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imitate the pretty Frcncii accent!^ which flowed ao 
easily over her red lips* 

Caroline,”^he inlerrupicd at length, “how is it 
you never talk Fieuch now? 1 suppose you can 
i^peak it just as well as English, can’t you? When 
you tirst came to Redwood, you talked English 
with an accent, like a French child-” 

“ Did I ? ” said she, with a sudden sadness. 
The sunshine went out of her face; the ready 
tears gathered in the large, steady eyes. “ 1 
don’t like,” she faltered; “it hurts me—a little— 
diking French—because—mamma—before mam¬ 
ma died-” 

And there her voice fell, and a very courageous 
effort was made to keo]) back more tears. 

“Oh,’' Vaughan replied, with a clumsy endea- 
vour at a consoling tone, “that’s more than a year 

ago. Now, you know-” He stopped, feeling 

boyishly awkward, probably, for sympathy is very 
ncfrly the rarest of masculine gharacteristics, and 

evlln in the kindliest soils seldbm reaches the 

« 

height of manifestation in early life. “ Well,” he 
went on, “it’s a pHy you don't like talking French.” 

a 
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** Why is it a pUy ? ** 

Because you'll forget it, and it is always use¬ 
ful ; and, besides, we might have talked together, 
and It would have got me on famously/' 

“ Oh, Vaughan I would it rcall} ? ” 

“ Of course it would. Nothing would make it so 
eas} as talking to } 014, WcmI have regular lessons 
—but ne^e^ mind/' 

“We mlt have lessons, if it uill help you—if 11 
will do you any good. 1 shall be so glad, so 
pleased; it will he so nice.” 

“ Really, do you mean it ? ” 

“ Indeed I do. W^'e will begin to-morrow ; we 
Will beirin now.” 

However, she found that her pupil-elect was not 
sufficiently advanced lo conyerse ni that language; 
It would he necessary to commence at an eaihei 
stage. Meanwhile, hcic was the boat to unfasten, 
the oars to get out.” 

“Sit there, ('air>—in the middle. Take this 

• ^ 

oar—not like thal!—look—so. Now wait. Tic- 

» 

member what 1 told you before,—you must tty to 
* feather' to**day. Oft* we,go I ” 
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He pushed off, taking one oar, whtJe Caroline had 
the other. She was a quick little thing, and rapidly 
improved under the slight tuition he afforded her 
every now and then. Only, her strength being of 
course inferior to hia, the exertion of all her power 
could not prevent the boat from progressing in a 
very one-sided fashion. ^ 

“ This is very stupid,” he observed, at last; “ it 
will never do to go on in this way. Can*t you pull 
out any better? ” 

“ Indeed, no I ” as she paused, panting and 
heated, and her hands feeling very sore. “ Don’t 
you think, Vaughan, you didn’t pull so hard, we 
should keep more even, perhaps?” 

“ But, as it is. I’m not putting out my strength, 
and then, you see, it’s no exercise for me at all. 
What I \vant is to practise. Our fellows are going 
to have a match next term, and I’m stroke oar. 
Go on again. Carry; see what you can do.” 

. She tried with all the strength of her arms, and' 
far greater strength of her will, to do what he 
desired: for a little while they got on pretty 
ivell, hut finally the physical power failed* the oar 
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dropped with great splashes into the water, and 
the boat began spinning round again. 

“ I can’t do it,” she piteously exclaimed, looking 
round at Vaughan. “I’d rather sit by the rudder, 
and see you row, for a little while.” 

“ Oh, I daresay,” he began, laughing; but even 
while he laughed, her,face grew so pale, her liead 
began to droop so strangely, that he was rather 
alarmed. “ Here, Carry, dear, give me the oar. 
Look here; you shall lie at the bottom of the boat 
quite comfortable.” 

i 

In a minute or two she looked up, gave a sob- 
bing sort of sigh, and submitted with docile readi¬ 
ness to all his arrangements. He pulled-off his 
coat to make a pillow for her head, declaring he 
sliould be warm enough with rowing. How did 
she fdi&l? Was she comfortable? Was she sure 
she liked lying there ? 


Caroline smiled assent, and smiled again cheer¬ 
fully up at bis sdrious and even anxious face. She 
thought to herselT* how kind he was to be sorry; and 
she rather liked feeling weak and di^zy for a little 
while, to be so cared fo^ and to be* looked at as 
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he was looking at her now. Illness was too stranige 
to her to be fortnidabic; and the transient exhaus¬ 
tion waS) after all, more singular than painful to 
the strong, healthful girl. She lay quiet in the 
bottom of the boat, her straw hat slung over her 
arm, her head resting on Vaughan's coat, her eyes 
alternately watching the soft clouds floating over 
the limpid sky, and seeking the face and answering 
the looks of her companion. So he rowed gently 
along the lake for some time in silence. 

“ Oh, how pleasant this is 1 ” she said at* last; 
“ how softly we go .along I and how sunshiny 
everything looks ! ” 

“Are you better, then? Yes; I see a little 
colour coming back. I declare, Carry, you quite 
frightened me—^you went so white all at once." 

“ Did I ? I felt sick; that was it, I suppose." 

“*Yes: no doubt that was it." 

V 

He rowed on with somewhat more vigour. 
Another pause in the conversation. But this 
titne Vaughan filled it up by whistling. Caroline 
b^gan to feel a little ashamed of her lazy position; 
she moved restlessly. « 
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You had better lie still, 1 think, till we land/" 
observed Vaughan, in a grave, advising tone. 

You miglit begin to feel sick again, you know.” 

“ But your coat—don’t you want your coat? ” 

“ Oh, I can do without it very well. Keep 
quiet—that’s the best thing you can do.” 

So she tried to attain this luumate perfection, 
and neither moved nor spoke till thdy were at 
the landing-place. Vaughan jumped out, drew in 
the boat, fastened it, and then assisted her to dis¬ 
embark. 

She required very little assistance; she felt qOite 
herself again, and assured him so. They walked 
homeward, through the lane with beech-trees on 
each side, just budding out into the tender green, 
w'hich looks more like coloured light than absolute 
colour. At the steep bank where the primroses 
were, Carolinf looked up wdstfully as she passed. 

“ Do you feel “Ml right? ” Vaughan asked her, 
as they came in sight of the house. ^ And hardly 

waiting for her quick affirmative, he went on—“ I 

• 

wonder what made you ill. It was queer—all on 
a sudden.” 
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“ Yes,” said Caroline, searching in her own 
mind for any other cause than the real one. 

“ Very likely it was the boat spinning round,” 
he suggested; ‘‘that was it; don’t you think so?” 
“ Perhaps it was,” she said, gladly. 

“ You did not look pale till* then,” he went 

■if 

on; “and the boat spun tremendously, didn’t it? 
Poor Carry ! ” 

He laughed, and so did she. Very gaily they 
thus re-entered the house. 



Cftaptfr i(. 

Redwood looked especialljf pleasant on summer 
afternoons. Mr llesketh, seated in his chair under 
the great cedar-^tree on the south lawn, thought so, 
at least. There was the quaint, red-brick mansion 
straight before his eyes, the terrace w'alk, and the 
long, modern sash windows of the breakfast-room,, 
opening on to it. At the side, a broad level lawn 
again, with flower-beds here and there, and a sun- 

4 

dial in the midst. Shrubberies, at all times rich 
and sedate with evergreens, luscious and brilliant 
in their seasons with lilac, syringa, and sweet-briar, 
rhododendron, and red English roses. Beyond 
them were meadows sloping gently downward to 
the thin streamlet that flowed througl^ the park till 
it reached the large piece of water they ambitiously 
called the lake. Dar^ mysterious woods belted 
in the prospect. “ So far shall* thou see, and no 
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farther,” they seemed to say; and Caroline liked 
to imagine to herself a wonderful new world lying 
beyond that black shadow. She had been tlirough 
it often enough; but' when her eyes no longer 
looked on the actual beyond, she chose to dis< 
believe it, and went back to her own creations. 
That abrupt Iiill, especially, crowned with a pine 
wood, looked like the very edge of the world;— 
and the girl’s eyes turned wistfully towards it 
many times in a day, with that constant lunging 
for something in the future—some unattained 
newmess, which is one of youth's irritating plea- 
sure?, sweet pains, which you will. She had lived 
at lied wood all these years, and had never yet 

I 

ascended Crookisforth Hill. So slic was saying to 
Mr Hesketh on this very afternoon, as she stood 
near hinj, leaning against the slender stem of a 
young silver birch, and twisting in her fingers a 
sprs^y of roses gathered from the tree that over¬ 
spread the southern wall of the house—rich, burn- 
i^ll^sionatc, red buds, like drD{)s of smifire. 

^ ' it ' 

CiaroJine, as a girl of sixteen, was equally pictu¬ 
resque and poetical to behold. There was a wild; 
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half Indian grace in her lithe, elastic movements; a 
flush of exquisite colour in the deep-toned gold of 

4 

her hair, and the warm roses tlmt for ever glowed 
on her cheek. Her features were fine, rather 
than pretty, with a certain strength in their outline 
which is not always so pleasant in a woman’s face 
as it promised to be in hers. But when tha spirit 
within her chose it, those grey eyes could soften 
into tenderness, that firmly-cut mouth could relax 
into a sweetness perfectly womanly, and entirely 
bewitching. Even now', in her early girlhood, 
these changes of expression were often percep¬ 
tible ; but as yet she was thoriiughly girlish, wnth 
all a girl’s eager susceptibility to impressions— 
quick, fast-succeeding feelings, and unanalysed 
sensations. In such a nature, reverie takes the 
place of thought; and indeed Caroline, while very 
prone to dream, to imagine, and to lose herself in 
the maze of her own wild fancies, was too little 
used to reflect. Moreover, she was seldom retro¬ 
spective in her o^n mind. She talked of the past 
quite as frequently as she thought about it. As» 
fbr the future, it is the spcycial inheritance of youth, 
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and Caroline had taken possesBion long ago, and 
held it triumphantly, after the manner of an auto- 
oral. As she stands now, twisting the rose-spray 
between her long, thin fingers, you may be very 
sure she is far enough away from Crooksforth Hill, 
the name which has just left her lips. 

But, my dear,” observes Mr Hesketh, respon¬ 
sive to the remark she had made to him, “you 
could go any day, you know. Stokes, would drive 
you to the foot of the hill, and you might walk up 
to the top, or you could ride on your pony.” 

“ Yes, I might,” said Caroline, and went back 
to her empire straightway. 

“ There is a beautiful view from the top,” went 
on the old man. “ On clear days you can see the 
sea quite distinctly; and the moorlands are very 
fine on the other side. But it is many years since 
I was there. Vaughan went once, but it was a 
misty day, and he was disappointed. When he 
comes home, he must take you there. That will 
b^ltSie best plan. ’ 

f ^ * 

^ Ah, he will be here in a week now! ” cried 
the^ girl, rising to th^ surface of things, with a 
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deep-drawn breath of much pleasure and satis¬ 
faction. 

After all, she lived thoroughly and keenly in the 
outside world, at most times. She was a sentient 
being in the fullest degree: her perceptions were 
exquisitely acute; she responded like a finely- 
strung harp to every air that passed by, eve\^ from 
the faintest, to the loudest blast that shook the 
roof-tree- 

The bright colours of some flowers in the shrub¬ 
bery border caught her eye. She flitted across 
tjie lawn to gather them, singing in her clear but 
somewhat peculiar voice a fragment of some re¬ 
membered French song. She looked very well 
in her white dress (Mr Hesketh especially liked 
her to wear white), with her wide-brimmed straw- 
hat hanging on her arm,—where she more fre¬ 
quently wore it than on her head, and a blue 
scarf floating about her neck. She danced obout 
with a joyousness that was ^uite infectious. It 
was pleasant to* watch the elastic spring of the 

* 4r 

slender feet from the ground, the unconscious 
grace of the whole figure, the Careless, but bar- 
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monious turn of the head, with its bright crown of 
waved hair. 

She will be beautiful, almost as beautiful as 
her mother,” Mr Hesketh thought to himscjf, as 
lie looked at her. 

Presently she came, with a more sedate step and 
bearing, and seated herself on the grass at his feet, 
with her flowers in her lap. lie laid his hand 
fondly on her head, and she turned round with a 
quick caressing gesture specially her own, and 
kissed the shrivelled, kind hand. 

Xou are quite happy here, Caroline, are you 
not ? ” he said, after a little while. 

She was busy arranging her flowers, but she 
lifted her head and paused, with the bright damask 
and delicate pale roses arrestqd in her fingers. 

“ Arc you not ? ” he repeated, as she was yet 
silent. 

“ Oh, I was stopping to remember—if J could. I 
was,t;rying to think—to measure liow happy I ami ” 

..'I^Is it truly so, my dear child'? ” said the old 
li^q, moved beyond his wqnt. Are you satisfled? 

i ' 

Do you wish for nothing?^” 
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«< Yes—yes I Indeed, I wish for many things,” 
she began, quickly, but added, with more delibe¬ 
ration, “ I don’t think I could be happy with 
nothing to wish for. It is so pleasant wishing, and 

hoping, and expecting-” 

“ If you are never disappointed, never thwarted,” 
Mr Hesketh put in, half sadly, half cynically, but 
in all tenderness to his companion. ‘^I suppose 
thcit is essential to the pleasure; is it not, my little 
Lina ? ” 

I am not sure. Ah, you arc laughing, but it 
is true. If one did not half fear disappointment, 
expectation would not be so keen, so earnest, and 
would not fill up one’s life so much-*-don’t you see. 
It is very miserable to be disappointed, of course,” 
she allowed, gravely, “ but I daresay it is right, 
and does people good*” 

“You think so, do you?” muttered the old 
gentleman, drily; But a glance at her bright, fair 
face dispelled the momentary shadow that, had 
fallen on his own,* and he only smiled and stroked 
the rich braids of her hair, while she again gave 
her attention to her dowers. * 
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^‘Do you like ^expecting’ people as well as 
events ? ” was Ins next question, cautiously com- 

* 

piled, but put with an air of entire carelessness. 

** All—^yes. I like expetting Vaughan/* she 

replied, promptly. “It makes the weeks before 

•t 

quite rosy, and the two or three days before the 
day, oh, so bright! ” 

“ Indeed. But you and Vaughan agree marvel¬ 
lously well. You suit one another.” 

“Yes; that is just it,*’ Caroline said, com- 

i 

placently. “ Oh, isn’t that rose exquisite ? ^in 
a sudden little enthusiastic parenthesis. “ Yes, 
1 do like Vaughan—I like him. I like his face, 

I 

and his way of walking and moving, and his be- 
baviour to people, and his talking, and his fun, 
and his cleverness, and everything about him. 
I think he is just what a man ought to be; don’t 
yon ? ” 

“ He is a fine lad; and when once he is well 

j ^ 

Into manhood, I make no doubt of his 
being everything one can wish/’ 

, - i to't he how, then ?/’ 
irhis direct question, gnd still more the simple. 
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wondering gaze which accompanied it, somewhat 
embarrassed Mr Hesketh. 

My dear,” he hesitated, “ very ‘few young 
men of’his age, indeed, I may say none, are with¬ 
out their faults and follies. Youth is not the 
season of perfection; no one would wish it—no 
one should expect it.'* , if 

“ But Vaughan," she persisted —** Vaughan is 
better and not worse than most young men, isn't 
he? What has he done wrong? Has he dis¬ 
pleased you ? " 

“ My dear child, don’t be alarmed," said Mr 
Hesketh, fairly amused out of his perplexity; 
“ nothing is wrong—nothing is w'rong. We shall 
have him with us in another week," he went on, in 
a new tone; ** and then the piano will have a hard 
life of it; and the billiard-table and the horses 
will know also that Mr Vaughan Hesketh is at 
Redwood." 

But Caroline mused, and did not reply. She 
placed the crimlon roses together, the pink roses 
together, the white roses logether; then combined 
the three bunches in one glorious and glowing 
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mass. Finally she suffered them to falh scattered 
in disorder on her lap again. 

“1 must practise before he comes,” she ob¬ 
served ; “ my billiard - playing has been shame¬ 
fully neglected, he will say. But it is so long 
since I had any one to play with.” 

“ He ^aught you to play, didn^t he ? An ac¬ 
complished preceptor, too,” muttered Mr Hesketh, 
with a dry smile, to himself. 

‘‘Yes, indeed, he is very clever at all those 
kinds of things,” said Caroline, colouring; “there 
is no harm in that, is there ? ” 

“ Surely not, my dear, other pursuits not being 
neglected at the same time. And in return for 
his lessons you taught him French ? ” 

“ Yes. He got on capitally ; he speaks French 
as well as 1 do.” 

“ You modest little appraiser! But he ought to 
do no less, after all the pains you took with him.” 

“PainsI Oh, it was very pleasant. I liked 

k I 

tliftl^ing, and he liked learning.”* 

She gathered her flo^^ers together again, and 
slowly rose to het feet. ^ 
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“You will be seventeen next month/’ said Mr 
llesketh, after a pause of consideration “ What 
do you gay, Caroline, to the idea of a ball on your 
birth-day ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” Her eyes sparkled, the pensive curve 
of her lips relaxed into the gayest smile. “ Do 
you really mean it, uncle ? ” 

“ I do, really. W'ell, I think 1 see what you 
would say to it. You approve ? ” 

“ I should think so. And sO will Vaughan, I 
am sure; are not you ? ” 

Half doubtfully, though, she sought his face. 

“ We will ask him. If he doesn’t like it, he 
may lock himself in his room while the event takes 
place; for w'e’ll have a ball, Caroline. You shall 

write the invitations to-morrow,” 

* 

“ Oh! ” she cried again, in ecstasy, unable to 
say more. Yet the next thought rose to her lips, 
“ I hope Vaughan will like it,” clouding the per-, 
feet sunshine. 

“ Pshaw 1 ” cried Mr Hesketh, laughing half 

•f 

impatiently; “ he isn’t so foolish as not to like it. 
And be that as it may> we’ll settle the prelimioa- 
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ries to-morrow; and you shall tell Mrs Brownlow 
what menaces her; break it to her by degrees^ 
that she will have to take up the dining-room car- 

i 

pet, decorate the walls, wax the floor, and provide 
supper for,sixty people at least,” 

“ Poor Mrs Brownlow! ” said Caroline, spinning 

I 

* 

round on th,e grass, in uncontrollable glee. 

And above and beyond all, oh female vanity, ” 
went on the old gentleman, “you shall choose a 
dress for the occasion. What shall it be ? Gos¬ 
samer and spangles? Pink satin and gold lace ? 
Or the costume of a heroine—simple white muslin, 
with one rose in your hair ? *’ 

“ Neither—neither! ” she cried, with a ringing 
laugh. “I will frighten you, it shall be so gor¬ 
geous ; and 1 will ruin you, it shall cost so much 1 I 
will dream of it all to-night, and tell you what it 
is to be in the morning.^' 

She ran off, again singing as she ran, to pluck 

some sprays from a great myrtle bush that grew 

i . 

;^0er the window of the room that was always 
cabled Vaughan’s room. ‘ 
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It was absolutely real, as Caroline said many 
times daring the next two days; and there was to 
be a ball at Hedwood on the fifteenth of August. 
The invitations were sent out to (he select circle 
of acquaintances in the village, and to the scattered 
far*apart ** county families ** with whom hitherto 
Mr Heskcth had held but little intercourse. The 
day after the garden discussion they drove to Durn- 
ford, the important little market town, three miles 
off, and obtained a supply of invitation fprrns. And 
that evening Caroline made out a list of guests, 
and began to fill up' the notes and address the en- 

A 

velopes, with a demure and business-like gravity, 
which only now and then gave place to a carolling 
forth of some favourite tune; while, if she had 
occasion to move acroi^s the room, her sober de¬ 
meanour inevitably relaxed, ahd she waltzed round 
to the desired point, 

** Seventeen notes written and addressed I This 

1* 

is getting on,*’ sho observed, arranging them iri a 
little pile by the side of her desk. ^ 

You must be quite fatigued,” said the amused 
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Mr Hesketh, compiissionately; *^it is a pity that 
Miss Kendal is not here to help you.” 

Miss Kendal had been CaraUne’s governess till 

, * 

a year before. Sonsehow^^ the ycmhg lady never 
hoard her hame^ wi^out«a sensitive flush and 

' t 

•quiver coining.to her face. .;it was a strange truth 
that)-during the last few .'teOtnthi^ ;lier pupilt^e, 
Caroline, until then so fond of Miss Kendal, had 
apparently felt less cordially towards her. This 
truth Mr iiesketli suspected without knowing. He 
' observed now the deepened colour on the girl's 
cheek. She,kept silence. 

By the way, have yon heard from her lately? ” 
he inquired. “ You correspond, do you not? ” 
‘^Yes—^no. I mean, she writes sometimes, but 

I, 

she has not written lately.” . 

« Who wrote last—Mi$s Kendal or yourself? ” 
^‘She wrote last,” said Caroline, colouring 
agaip, but looking straightly into her questioner's 
face, as it was her way to do when speaking the 
tru|b ]|vas not quite pleasant to her. 

^ ^ IIow was that, my 'dear ? Don't you intend 
, rwrking to her again ? ” 
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** 1 would rather hot/’ she said^ with great frank* 
ness* , . 

“Indeed. Why so?” 

“It seems foolish,” she began, ap^parently finding 

i 

some difhculty in choosing her words; “ tliat is, 1 
don’t think there is much use in writing regularly 
to—to any one who has little sympathy with—»with 
one’s-seJf.” 

“ And tliat is Miss Kendal's case? She has no 
sympathy with you, is that it? She is a good deal 
older, and it may be difhcult for a woman of past 
thirty to sympathise in the feelings and thoughts, 
tlic likes and dislikes, of a girl of sixteen.” 

Caroline did not reply; she was meditative, on a 
sudden. 

“You did not ‘suit’ one another, to use your 
favourite expression/’ proceeded Mr Hesketh; 
“wasn’t it so, Carry?” 

“ I suppose so, uncle,” she responded, gravely. 

“ And yet Elizabeth Kendal is an excellent wo¬ 
man — * • 

“ Oh, sir, I was going to say so,’^ Caroline cried, 
eagerly; “ she is good, kind, noble. 1 can’t tell 
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you how much I used to admire and respect her— 
for many things.” 

“ A. very qualified and cautious summing up of 
your sentiments. I think Vaughan must have ino¬ 
culated you with some of his barrister’s prudence 
—eh, Caroline?” 

She looked up; her eyes filled, her lip qui¬ 
vered. 

It was evident this ^as a subject which, for 
some reason or another, struck more than ordinarily 
deep into a sensitive part of her nature. Mr Hes- 
keth was content to leave it. He had not much 
leaning towards the science of investigation, and 
he thought the entrance of the servant with letters 
was very timely. 

“One from Vaughan,” he announced, setting 
aside the others; now we shall have the day fixed 
for his return;” and he read aloud the letter;— 

‘ '' Temple, July 30, 

** Dea^ Uncle, —>1 had intended being with you 
at me, eud of this week, but my friend George Far- 
qifir (the rising young barristdr^you have heard 

^insists on my staying with him a few days, before 
proceeding to Redwood. I know you will not ob- 
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ject to the delay, under the circumstances. More¬ 
over, I wish to ask your permission to bring him with 
me when I come. I should much like you to know 
him; he is a capital fellow. I write to catch the 
post; have only time to send love to Caroline.-— 
Your affectionate, 

Vaughan Hesketh.” 

There was a silence while Mr Hesketh refolded 
the note. Caroline's face was perfectly eloquent 
of disappointment, as her companion saw with a 
momentary glance. 

Well, he’ll be here in time for the ball, at any 
rate,” said he; and I shall be glad to see his 
friend Farquhar. 1 knew his father, and he him¬ 
self is well worth knowing. Besides, he will be a 
welcome addition to our rather scanty stock of 
cavaliers, won't he, Caroline?” 

There was a pause. 

“ I think his friend is very selfish,” she then pro¬ 
nounced, warmly, “to insist on Vaughan staying with 
him just when he was coming home. He could have 
chosen some other 4;ime. He might be sure Vaughan 
wants to see us, afler being away nearly a year.” 

“ My dear child-” began Mr Hesketh, with 
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a slight smile. But something made him stop, 
and his smile grew more melancholy than cynical. 
“ You remember,” he added, it is only two days 
since you said disappointment was right and proper, 
and did people good.” 

A nother pause, during which Caroline pulled the 
feathers from her pen, scrap by scrap, and flung 
them on the air. She was annoyed, grieved, pained, 
more than she would confess; but the strong, 
healthy young spirit righted itself very soon. 

“ Well,” she said presently, half laughing, I 
suppose I am being done good to; but it isn’t very 
pleasant; 1 don’t lihe it, uncle. I am not a stoic 
afler all, I’m afraid.” 

“ Promise never to be either stoic or sophist, and 
* 

i’ll forgive you all your sins against grammar,” the 
old gentleman replied, drawing ,iier towards him, 
and kissing the frank, sweet face. Pm afraid poor 
Miss Kendal, in her devotion to Lindley Murray, 
must have had ahard time with her rebellious pupil,” 

^^:Poor Miss Kendal I ” echoed Caroline, with a 

« 

.igh, a<id then turned to her invitation note, 
agiin. . 



iiu 

Ma Heisketh’s remark, that Vaughan would be 
at Redwood in time for the ball,’* proved literally 
prophetic. The morning of the fifteenth of August 
dawned, cloudy and threatening rain, and Vaughan 
and his friend were only expected to arrive in the 
afternoon. The day proved rainy, one of the most 
dismal of wet summer days, witli a chill and damp¬ 
ness in the air, and the. trees looking forlorn and 
spiritless. 

Caroline had plenty to do;,she went about the 
house from eari^R, morning, either completing pre¬ 
parations in one room, or admiring them in another, 
or altering them somewhere else. Besides, as 
flowers were to form the decorations, there was 

It I 

necessarily mucb«lefl to be done on the last day. 
The gardener brought in^uge bunches of his most 
gorgeous dahlias, and other floral magnificence* 
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Fe$toons of ivy, with glowing groups of flowers in¬ 
serted here and there, were arranged on the walls 
of the dancing-room, and long wreaths of roses and 
myrtle reached from each comer of the room to the 
central chandelier. The wax-lights rose, slender 
and snowy, from luxurious nests of soft, rich colour 
—^geranium, and verbena, and heliotrope, artfully 
inserted into small dishes of water among the glass 
facets of the chandeliers. It all looked very pretty, 
Caroline thought, as she gave the finishing touch 
to the great wreath of cedar and oak, which she 
had arranged round Mr Hesketh’s picture over the 
mantelpiece. And with a look of mutual congratu¬ 
lation, she and Mrs Brownlow, the housekeeper, 
who was serious and solemn with a sense of heavy 
responsibility, left the room* Then there were the 
drawing-room bouquets to arrange, books and 
prints to fetch from the library, the supper tabic 
to inspect, the decorations in the hall, executed 
conjointly by the gardener and Stokes, the tall 
grdo|fil |9 to duly admire. Finally, she led Mr 
through the rooms, was satisfied with hie 
warm appreciation of all the arrangements, and 
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then g&ve him his tea in the study, chattering 
busily all the while. 

“We shall have just enough people to fill the 
room without crowding it,” she observed; “ thirty- 
five ladies and twenty-nine gentlemen. An admi¬ 
rable proportion, isn’t it?” 

“ Is that counting Vaughan and his friend? ” 

“ No ; 1 forgot them—at least, I did not count 
them. But there will be plenty of cavalieri, after 
all your ilUnatured doubts on that point. You see, 
sir, I feel quite proud of living in a neighbourhood 
that can furnish a ball-room so well.” 

“ Do you intend to enjoy yourself very much 
this evening ? ” 

“ Indeed 1 do,” she replied, with great emphasis. 
“ I have been looking forward to it for nearly 
three weeks:” 

“ Does it look more radiant now that you are 
close to it ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know; 1 haven’t stopped to think; I have 
been'too busy- pf course it does, though; it must- 
A jbi^ll—a real ball I 1 loever was at a real ball in 
all my life.” . . < 
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“ in all your life I repeated Mr Hesketb* with 

his old, amused, affectionate smile at hen What 

« 

a long waste of existence to look back upon. 
Hark I was that the gate-bell ? Is it time for them 
to be here ? ” 

’ “ Not yet,” said Caroline, composedly^ But the 
flush came into her cheek, and her hand shook as 
she gave him his second cup of tea. However, it 
proved to be no arrival, and Caroline went on talk¬ 
ing, while the old gentleman sipped his tea, and 
listened, in a very genial frame of mind. Never¬ 
theless, he looked grave when he noticed, by the 
sudden brightening of the western sky, that it was 
sunset. 

They must have missed the train,” he said. 
It is really inexcusable of Vaughan, to leave it 
so late, and on your birth-day, too.” * 

He muttered the last words displeasedly, as to 
himself. But his companion heard them. 

** Oh, they will be here in timh to dre4s, and 
nothing else signifies,” said Caroline, cat’eles^ly. 
She rose fVom her seat and walked to the window. 
«JJnlji see how the day has relented, how it is 
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going away/’ she cried; is the clearest^ softest 
evening. I thinly I will run out on the terrace for 
half-an-hour before dressing.” 

“ Do so, my dear. 1 fancy you look tired with 
being in-doors all day; and I want my little Lina 
to look blooming this evening.” 

“ Yo'u are very good to your little Lina, always,” 
cried she^ with sudden earnestness. ** You think 

about her so mucli. I wish I deserved-” 

But even while Mr Hesketb looked round, sur^ 
prised and touched by the tone and manner with 
which she spoke, she slipped from the room. And 
presently he saw her, wrapped in a mantle, and 
with a hood about her head, walking rapidly to and 
fro on the terrace. There she was finishing in full 
the abrupt sentence she had commenced in the 
room. 

Yes, .1 wish 1 deserved what I have, and 1 wish 
I had more of that which I do deserve. Why is it, 
1, wonder, that the&e kind of things are so unequal 
I braved absoUitely ill to Mtss Kendal, yet she 
Iq^yed ine i 1 slighted her, but die was careful and 
thoughtful oyer me. And my uncle, how tender 
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and kind he is to me. Why don’t 1 love him hotter 
than anything in the world, 1 woi^der ? I owe him 
most; he loves me more than any one else loves 
me-” 

At this point a burst of tears—grieved, pained, 
proud tears—came, and would have their way. It 
was a remarkable instance of the utter vanity and 
impotence of circumstance over happiness. Caro¬ 
line, on her birth-day, within two hours of the long- 
looked-for bliss of her first ball, leaned against the 
large silver birch at the end of the terrace walk, 
and indulged in a hearty fit of crying. In the midst 
of it, the outer bell sounded again; she fancied she 
heard carriage-wheels, and she ficd into the house, 
through side corridors, and up the back staircase, 
and shut herself in her own little dressing-room. 

There she sat, quiet and unmolested, for half-an- 
hour, till the tears were well dried, and the trouble 
subsided. She began to wonder if the expected 
arrival^had taken place. She consulted her watch; 

I* 

it waS; late, time for her to begki to dress. She 
looked at the beautiful dress, Mr Hesketh’s birth¬ 
day gift to her^ which lay already spread out 
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on the sofa. She was too much of a girl not to 
take pleasure even then, in regarding the delicate 
white lace of the robe, the tasteful fashion in which 
it was made, and the completeness of all the ap* 
pointments, from the embroidered satin shoes to the 
exquisite fan of snowy feathers and mother-of-pearl. 
Also, it gave her comfort, regarding all these as 
visible signs of the thoughtful love and indulgent 
kindness that one, at least, had for her. 

She was musing thus, standing draped in a long, 
white dressing-gown, with her beautiful hair tossed 
about her shonJders, when a quick footstep along 
the corridor made her heart leap. And then came 
an eager knocking at her door* 

“ Let me see you for a minute, Carry. Mayn’t 
I come in ? ’* 

She went to the door and opened it. She had 

an idea of looking very cool and indifferent, and 

* *’ 

Certainly her figure grew^ erect in an involuntary 
stateliness, as she stood facing him. But the 6r$t 
g^nce'Bt the farwliar face overset everything. He 
looked so eager, so earnest, and bis eyes lit up as 
they met hers vritlrsuch an expression of pleasure, 
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and surpri;sey and admiration. Ho took both her 
hands and kissed her. 

“ Carry, you have grown I ” 

I have had time to grow since yon saw me,'* 
she said, with the least bit of reproachfulness in 
her tone, and the quivering, smiling glance that 
went with it. But look, and tone, and gesture, were 
all loving; there was not the smallest attempt at 
dignified reticence. Caroline had no talent for 
little.or great hypocrisies; as she felit, she looked. 

t 

All the pride and indignation had gone out from 

her; she was simply and solely happy, now that he 

» 

was .beibre her, holding her hands, and looking 
down on her with the old look, the dearest and 
pleasantest to her in the world. 

He released one hand, to draw from his pocket 
a morocco case of ominous appearance. 

Wha( do you think it is ? What should you 
like best?" ^ 

<< I shall like anything." 

I don't want you to be so easily pleased* 
I ransacked half the shopsin London, before 1 found 

t ' 

what (Contented im for your birth*day present.*^ 
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Dear Vaughan I How kind—^how good of 

t f* 

you! 

He opened the case, and drew therefrom a brace¬ 
let of pearls. He clasped it on the round arm, from 
which he turned up the long hanging sleeve. 

“ How pretty it looks! Do you like it ? ” 
“Like it? Oh, I am so pleased.” 
iShe was, indeed. The flutter of happiness was 
almost painful, it was so exquisite for the minute. 
He had been thinking of her; she bad wronged 
him. How dehcious it was to hate herself for 
having been unjust to him! 

Yet another look was exchanged, an upliflt one 
from her, eloquent of gladness, and of frank affec¬ 
tion; while he gazed down at tlie sweet, girlish 
face, with a smile, the full meaning of which it 
might not be quite easy to interpret. He pressed 
one more kiss on the rosy cheek, murmuring 
“ birth-day wishes ” to her as he did so. 

“ For, you know,” said he, “ when we next meet, 
it will pe in state. Oh, Carry, how came you to 
have a ball ? A quiet evening would h. ve been 
bliss. l*m wearied out with gaieties.” 
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Redwood will be quiet again after to-night,” 
said she, apologetically, **arid when once the ball 
begins you won’t mind it, will you ? ” 

“ I can't say. No—not even your smiling shall 
win me to like it.” 

But he answered her radiant smile with a glance 
that was neither one of discontent nor disapproval. 
Then he let go her hand, and she closed the door, 
and ran in to dress, as quickly as she could, while 
looking ever and anon at her bracelet, and trem¬ 
bling with happiness, real, present, tangible, and 
recognisable, such as seldon^ comes within the ex¬ 
perience of human beings after they have passed 
the rubicon of childhood. How is it that the in¬ 
stinctive comment on such a state of beatification 
is always compassionate ? 

Poor Caroline, how happy slie was I The hand¬ 
maiden who waited upon her came to assist her in 
dressing, bringing with her the dainty bouquet for 
which ^ the gardener bad reserved liis choicest 

I 

flowers. That was pleasant. She laid her flowers, 
and her pearls, prUty ftin bn the table, that 

she might look at them while Rachel brushed her 
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hair. Sometinie^, too, she looked for a monsent at 
the reflection in the long glass before her, for that 
was very pretty to see, likewise:—the white-stoled 
flgurc, with the abundant golden shower of wavy 
hair falling to the waist; the arms shining from the 
full cloudy muslin sleeves of the loose robe, and 
the face, w'ith such a vivid colour tinting its fair* 
ness, such a dewy lustre in the eyes, such a tremu¬ 
lous, dawn-like beauty over it all. 

It was a different vision, less picturesque, per¬ 
haps, but hardly less attractive, that a little time 
after descended the wide staircase. Two gentle¬ 
men were standing at the foot of the stairs, and 
looked up, hearing a soft rustling, and being aware 
of, without seeing, a very snowy presence approach¬ 
ing them. Daintily and deliberately, Mistress Caro¬ 
line descended, feeling for the minute fully con¬ 
scious of her lacc, and pearls, and gold-embroidered 
slippers. At the last stair she paused. Vaughan 
held out his hand, as if to lead her into the room 
by the door of which they were standing. But 
before passing in, an introduction was to take 
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Caroline, let me introduce my friend Mr Far- 
quhar,” he said, with some empressemmt, 

Caroline saw a brown, intelligent face, and a pair 
of dark eyes bent very earnestly on her, as they 
exchanged bows. She had only time further to 
remark, that the figure was somewhat undersized 
for a man, or at least, it looked so to her, leaning 
on the arm of Vaughan, whose stature was of the 
tallest. Then they all went in to IVIr Hesketh's 
study, where the old gentleman awaited them. 

Well, Lina, the truant has found his way home 
at last, you sec. Ah! Mr Farquhar, we shall make 
you pay by a long sojourn at Redwood, for the 
time you have kept this boy from us.’* 

** Do you always punish sinners after that fashion, 
sir ? ” said the gentleman addressed; because, if 
so, dishonesty is the best policy, and I shall give up 
being virtuous.” 

** 1 am glad the renunciation is in your power,” 
Mr ilesketh, laughing; at which Vaughan and 
his friend exchanged a rapid g1t||Pce» and both the 
yo^ung men smiled sligRtly. A very faint smile, 

^ C '• 

but a ivery disagreeable one, Caroline thought^ and 
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she instantly decided, with the usual deliberate 
judgment of seventeen, that Mr Farquhar was a 
most unpleasant character. 

“George has heard agreatdeal about Redwood,” 
said Vaughan, rather hastily; “he is all anxiety to 

t 

make personal acquaintance with its attractions. 
Aren’t you, old fellow? ” 

“ I waSf' the old fellow replied, looking up from 
his coffee cup, with an instant’s glance at Mr Hes- 
keth and Miss Maturin. Then he turned to the lat¬ 
ter, with the bending air of deference, the softened 
voice, whfich a gentleman naturally and becomingly 
assumes when he speaks to a lady, “ You have a 
beautiful country around you, I believe! ” 

“ It is considered so,” she replied, with embar¬ 
rassed politeness. 

She was too much of a child to be at all expert 
in that art of cold courtesy which drops sentences 
like icicles, as chilly, as smooth, and as pretty- 
seeming. For Caroline to be cold and repellant, 
was to be very much not at her ease. How- 
ever, Mr Farquhar seemed un*repelled. He pro- 
cet^ded:— 
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** You must be very fond of such a pretty place ? ” 
** lledwood? It is my home,”—with a flush of 
warmth, 

T 

“ Ah, and the rest f;»)llows, as a matter of course,’' 
he said, lialf-questiouing, half^assertiug, aud look¬ 
ing at her with a sort of amused interest and ad¬ 
miring curiosity. ** I suppose you cannot conceive 
the possibility of having a home, and wo/being very 
fond of it ? ” 

I know it is possible. I know it is the case 
often,” she returned, coldly, again. People art* 
either very much to be pitied or blamed who arp 
in such a position, 1 think." 

, ‘‘ Do 1 /ou pity or blame them moj-t ? " 

** I cannot possibly do eilhei, till I know the cir- 
cumstancc^,” she said, with a judicial giavity at 
which ht* found it impossible to restrain a smile. 

She delected it. Mr Farcpihar’s smiles were 
peculiarly obnoxious to her, it wpuld seem : at this 
one she turned away with a degree of dignity that 
ought to have been absolutely awful to any but 
a very hardened and misguided young man. 

I'ut the guests began to nnive, and Miss Maturin 
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and the three gentlemen frent into the ball-room. 
The melancholy-looking persons who attended in 
the capacity of musicians struck up a lively strain, 
in direct and grotesque contrast to their lugubrious 
faces and air of resigned depression. The room 
began to glow with colour; brilliant dresses and 
laugliing faces reflected back the light; the flower- 
fragrant air grew warm, and the buzz ami hum of 
many voices sounded with a vague sense of festi¬ 
vity, Caroline thought. 

Caroline forgot Mr b'arquhar; everything that 
was unpleasing to her faded away at once. She 
had all her acquaintance to greet; they were ail 
acquaintances ; she had formed few intimacies, no 
friendships. This arose partly from circumstances, 
but far more from her disposition, which, while it 
led her to feel kindly to all, allowed her to enter¬ 
tain love for very few. And we know that the 
friendship of a young girl of any depth of nature 
scouts the idea of degree ; it must be superlative, 
or ?t is nothing. Caroline did not see in Bessy 
V\ indleton, pretty little aylph as she was, or in 
either of the two accomplished, handsome daughters 
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of Sir Jobn and Lady Bracebridge, that idea] per'* 
fection which she could fairly and fully adorC) or 
that community of feeling in whicli she could re¬ 
pose, ergo^ she was to them Miss Maturin, and no 
more. If the enthusiasm of youth gives us some- 
tiling, it also loses us a great deal. Older people 
are apt to talk with regret of the generosity, the 
confiding faith of early years. Is it not somewhat 
hollow, this generosity that is so thoughtless ? is it 
not spurious and not to be relied on, this faith 
which only holds its existence by virtue of its 
blindness? After all, is not a kind of passionate 
eclecticism one of the most salient characteristics 
of a young mind of any force or originality ? True, 
its ideals are angels, let them fall ever so short of 
perfection; but then, the rest of the world are 
nullities, no matter how good, how true, how noble, 
they may really be. Youth bears with it its own 
crown, its own divine atmosphere of light and 
fragrance, its own armour of hope and illimitable 
and dauntless ambition. Its good gifts suffice it, 
without taking from those which belong to aiiotlier 
peric^^ of existence. The wide charit}' which 
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believes none are all evil, and can bear to find thaf 
none are all good ; the strong faith which can sur¬ 
vive the knowledge of the shortcomings of its ideaK 
the clear-seeing love which can triumph over all 
the phases of idolatry—steadfast, enduring love, 
one day of which were worth a cycle of blind adora¬ 
tion-such is the abiding faith, the catholic gene¬ 
rosity, which rarely enters into the composition of 
early youth, \\ c are too proud when we arc young, 
too haughty and uncompromising in Our loves and 
our ambitions. Afterwards we grow humbler, and 
are Content to love even what m e know to be imper¬ 
fection, and to aim at—what God wills, whether 
high or lowly in our own sight. It was not a yomtrf 
man who wrote, 

T)»t*y uKn Borv(' -vkho onl'y staml «uil m t t; ” 

and humility and patience arc not young virtues; 
they grow out of knowledge, and walk hand-in- 
hand with faith. To all this we may come in time, 
—thank God, who gives a special heritage to everv 
time of life. C^iildhood, youth, maturity, decline, 
each hath its dower; sftid no man needs to look 
back with yearning or regret Jo what has hem^ 
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when he may open his eye« $nd see, stretch out 
his hands and receive, the good that is. 

There was no looking back, no looking forward 
even, and still less any regret, in Caroline’s mind 
that evening. Keenly, fully, she enjoyed the pre¬ 
sent. Her ordinary life was too quiet and secluded 
for her not to overrate the attractions of society 
when they came in her way. Her love of variety, 
her appreciation of whatever was tasteful, brilliant, 
and graceful, were in some measure gratified by the 
well-lighted, decorated rooms, and the troops of 
smiling, soft-spoken, gently-gliding guests that 

peopled them. Caroline did not require much more 

$ 

to delight her. Vaughan came and sat beside her, 
and talked to her at every opportunity ; she danced 
as often as she chose; Mr Hesketh was happily 
established over a rubber of whist in his study: 
what more had she to wish for ? 

What a number of strange faces! ” was one of 
Vaughan’a fitst exclamations, as he looked round 
th^ i'oom, wherein, at present, a select portion of 

a 

^^"^iiests were writhing by couples, in all the 
^ Bpasn^dic contortions of that triumph of modern 
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inveEtioDs^ the graceful vatse a dmx terns* I had 
uo idea we knew so many people* Quite a nume¬ 
rous assemblage.” 

“Isn'tit?” she rejoined, exultantly. “Nice- 
looking people, too, are they not, Vaughan ? ” 
“Well, i can’t say much for the gentlemen, 
Carry—white cravats with human appendages to 
them, for t!ie most part. Just now, they look re¬ 
markably like cook-chafers spinning on pins^ but, 
perhaps, you never saw that cruel schoolboy opera¬ 
tion? You may see a highly graphic illustration 
of it in that long young officer who is walking with 
Miss W^indleton.” 

“ You must not laugh at my gUests. Do you see 
that gentleman standing by the door? That is Mr 
Bracebridge, Sir John’s only son, just returned 
from travelling in the East. Don’t you think him 
picturesque-looking ? ” 

“Picturesque? Yes, I suppose so* Pictures are of 

\ 

various kinds. Do youadmire that style of picture?” 
“I do,” she returned, looking up vrith her can 

A 

did eyes; “he looks pleasant, good, intelligent. 


And I believe he is so.” 
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“ Do you-Irmocenco ? ’* He laughed, as he 

returned her look. “ Well, I know nothing about 
him; but, as a general rule, I hate fellows with 
eccentric beards avid outre style; a sure sign of 
a coxcomb, take my word for it.” 

As he spoke, the gentleman they were discussing 
navigated his course with some difficulty through 
the dancers, and came up to them. His mission 
was to ask Miss Maturin to dance the next quad¬ 
rille, and she had half bowed her head in acquies¬ 
cence, when Vaughan interfered. 

“ Caroline, do you forget you promised it to 
me ? ” 

She looked at him, wondering and perplexed. 
Mr Bracebridge still stood in the attitude of ap¬ 
peal, but with rc^^ courtesy smoothed away the 
embarrassment at once. 

‘‘ The next following, then, may I hope for ? ” 

“ If you please,” erjed Caroline, artlessly enough 
showing her own pleasure. The gentleman with 
the beard then moved away, and Caroline looked 
up tojVaughan inquiringly, 

You did not ask me to danqe,” she said^ gravely; 
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“why did you say I had promised? I did not 
even know you ifitended to dance at all.*’ 

“ Weli, I intended to ask you, and 1 knew if I 
had, you would have agreed. Besides, 1 did not 
want our conversation interrupted by that stupid, 
broad-shouldered animal.” 

But Caroline did not smile. She e^s^amined her 
bouquet with some seriousness. 

“ You don’t mean to say you are disappointed ? 
Shall I call him back, and resign my claim in his 
favour? You look as if I had deprived you of a 
pleasure. You know, Caroline, I wouldn’t do that 
for the world.” 

She could not help laughing at his mOck-hetoic 
look and tone. Besides, by this time, she had ex¬ 
plained and refined away by yturious involuntary 

\ 

sophistries, that which at first had struck her healthy 
sensitiveness as “ not quite right.” She was glad 
to turn to some other subject conversation. 

“ You have not told me anything about yourself. 
What have you been doing all tbis time ? ” 

^‘Oh, far too much to* be discussed in a ball¬ 
room* Studying law, Carry. Think of it I If we 
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talked about it^ the candlea would go out. You 
shall see some of the books IVe brought with me 
to read*” 

I 

*^But you were not studying law at Mr Farr 
qubar's ? ” 

No; I was enjoying a respite therefrom. Caro 
line, what a pretty girl Bessy Windleton has grown. 
They are forming the quadrille. Let us go and 
choose a vis-a-vis,** 

So they went, and there followed an interval 
of dancing and fragmental conversation. Then 
Vaughan left her, to go to Miss Windleton. Ca¬ 
roline was amused to watch him: the half tender 
politeness of his manner, the polished air with which 
he conversed, so diderent from the terse, boyish 
style, w:hicb it seemed natural for him to assume 
in talking to her, his old playmate. As she thus 
watched them, a voice, a very meHpw and plea- 
santly'^modulated voice, sounded just at her shoulder. 

„*^This is ‘home ’ in a new phase, is it not, Miss 
Maiturin ? ” 

was Mr Farquhar.* He was leaning on the 
arnl of the sofa on which she sati and when she 
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turned to him, bis dark face took a curious expres¬ 
sion of pleasure and interest. 

“ We have never had a ball at Redwood before.'* 

“ Would you like to have it again—often ? ” 

She considered. 1 think not—not too often, 
at least. 1 suppose it would lose its zest.** 

** Have you had much experience of such gaie¬ 
ties ? " 

“ This is my first ball.” 

** 1 am afraid you will never like another so much 
as this, the first. That is rather a discouraging 
philosophy^ you think.” 

♦* No; there are plenty of pleasures in the world 
to have for the first time.” 

** And variety is charming, Down with old 
things, let ua perpetually be having something 
new I*" Mr Farquhar cried, with energetic irony. 

1 don’t mean that,” said Caroline, courageously 
looking up at him; ** pleasure is not all^ not the 
only thing in people's lives* And things that are 
the best worth having, never grow old.” 

‘•You think not?” 


-« Dinf not you ?” 
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He paused, then said, suddenly—What are the 

« 

things best woitli having ? " 

«i 

But Caroline found herself in a difficulty, and did 
not answer immediately. 

Woift you tell me ? Perhaps you think I ought 
to know for myself.” 

“J suppose you do know. Most people are 
aware what it is that they most prize and care for.” 

“But the question is what is not what is 
dearest.” 

“ People ought to love dearest what is best,” 
pronounced the legislator of seventeen. 

“ That ends the question,” said Mr Farquhar, 
laughing. 

Caroline felt her old displeasure revive when he 
laughed. But he looked serious and earnest enough 
when he again spoke. 

“ I suppose, in your estimation, home is one of 
the things best worth having—one of the things 
that never grow old ? ” 

it never grows old. One would never 
tire of that** ‘ 

A happy thing, indeed, for those who have a 
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home- But for nous mitres who have uot, )$ not 
oar case a pitiable one ? ** 

“But you have'a*home, for Vaughan has been 
staying with you there/* cried Caroline, quickly. 

“I have a house/’ said Mr Farquhar, with a 
peculiar expression at the mention of Vaughan's 
name; “ and 1 have what is called ‘ chambers ’ in 
London. But neither of these is what you mean 
by home; I never had that. Are you sorry for 
me? ” 

“ Very sorry/’ said Caroline, expressing, because 
she felt, much cordiality as she spoke. 

“ You, who are so rich in ‘ things worth having' 
^love and care, fHends, all that makes a home 
dear and beautiful'«>should have very great indul' 
gence for your poorer brethren,” Mr Farquhar 
went on; and must not quarrel with them, if 
they do not always ‘love dearest what is best.* 
HAppy people arc apt to be great tyrants; don’t 
be a tyrant, Miss Maturin.” 

She was puzzled to make opt his meaning, and 
she was about to ask hlm^ wlien Mr BracebddgC 
approached to claim her for the next dance* 
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There wore no more philosophical conversations 
that evening. I'he festivities waxed gayer and 
gayer up to the climax of supper. Caroline, be¬ 
sides her position as hostess, was far too brilliantly 
attractive in herself not to be constantly engrossed, 
and her attention fully occupied in succession, now 
by one, now by another, and not unfreqiiently by 
two or three admiring swains at once. IVfr Far- 
quliar held aloof under these circumstances. Caro¬ 
line was afraid he was not enjoying himself much. 
She occasionally caught glimpses of him standing 
against a doorway,orexaniinitJg thepriiiti^and books 
oil one of the tables, or leaning by the sofa where 
they had been talking together, apparently watch¬ 
ing the dancers, his peculiar but not unkindly smile 
curving his mouth. Once Vaughan came up to 
him, and they exchanged a few remarks. Mr 
Ileskcth also, fresh from his bard-won rubber, and 
very genial and exhilarated, as whist-players alwa}rs 
are in such cases, came into the room, with a word 
and smile for everybody, and finally anchored be- 
side the stranger guest, c 

“ ^at4ai»cing, Mr Farquhar? 1 hope you have 
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at least a dislocated anklo to plead in excuse. In 
these days* for a young man not to dance is to be 
a sort of Pariah in society#' 

The gentleman addressed bowed» as if in humble 
acceptance of his doom, and presently made some 
complimentary remark on the brilliancy of the 
evening. 

1 am gjad you are entertained/' said the old 
gentleman, taking that fact for granted rather pre¬ 
maturely; *‘I suppose a festivity of this kind does 
not often enliven your dry legal studies. I know—I 
have heard that you are still a most determined 
and indefatigable student/' 

** Pray believe ail you hear of me that is in that 

strain/' his companion rejoined, with his inscru- 

« 

table glance from under his dark brows. 

« « 

am glad to believe it/' said Mr'Hesketh, 
emphatically; *‘the capacity of hard work is one 
which I greatly respect in a man. There is a 
kind of courage in labour that transcends most , 
bravery/’ 

Yet it must require more courage to be idle, I 
fancyt” remarked Mr Farquhar; the'reality of 
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work and its results is a very comfortable fcuit, sucli 
as few men’s lives could alEord to be without.” 

Mr Hesketh did nok reply, but passed on to 
the subject of Vatightin; his present studies and 
future career. He was anxious that his nephew and 
adopted son should make a figure at the bar, where 
he himself had practised in his earlier nuinhood, 
but without much success. He told Mr Farquhar 
with what satisfaction he heard of Vaughan’s in¬ 
timacy with himself. 

“ A companion like yourself, persevering and in¬ 
dustrious, is precisely what 1 could have most wished 
for him. He has talent enough, and energy, too, 
when he chooses ? ” 

Undoubtedly,” returned Mr Farquhar, warm¬ 
ly, seeing that the words were uttered in a half¬ 
questioning tone; ** £ know few things that Vaughan 
Hesketh could not do, if he once resolved on doing 
them.” 

**Exactly; and he seems to have been setting 
to work in earnest of late. He tells me he has even 

I 

brought his law-books d^wn bei'e, intending to study 
dur|ig his holidays.” 
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»Indeed I ” 

Tlie dancers were pifimenading round the room 

, ' i ^ 

just no^, and the speaker^ eye had fallen, with 
a very odd glint in it, ou th^ tali figure and 
handsome face of Vaughan iloslce^th, who was 
bandying all sorts of lively nonsense with pretty 
Miss Windleton. But tlie next minute Mr Far- 
quhar’s look changed. Miss Maturin passed, and 
as she went by smiled up brightly at,Mr Hcsketh; 
the edge of the smile seemed lightly to touch the 
face of his companion, and the brown face looked 
disturbed for an instant, then settled into a plea¬ 
santer expression than it had yet worn. The doubt¬ 
ful flicker left the dark eyes, the shade of irony and 
subdued bitterness went from the thin, expressive 
lips. 

Your niece looks thoroughly happy. What a 
pleasant thing to see is hnj)piness 1 ” 

Mr Hesketh assented, while his eyes proudly and 
admiringly followed the retreating figure of Caro¬ 
line. 3ut Mr Farquhar meditatively fixed his re¬ 
gards on the polished oqken floor, and was silent 

for awhile. Presently, the host's attention was * 

<• 

E 


9 
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claimedy and he moved away to another part of the 
room. The luystcnous, vague, hut magical ** sep- 
sation ” which the initiate recognise as poftending 
“ supper,” was commencing. * Vaughan, still with 
Miss VV^indlctoii on his arm, passed his friend 
with a hasty nod. Then came Caroline, full of 
her duties as hostess, and busily engaged in pair¬ 
ing o6‘” all the ladies and gentlemen who had not 
performed that oilice for themselves. As she was 
arranging^ a last detachment, she perceived Mr 
Farquhar, looking, as she thought, rather lonely, 
by the mantelpiece. She hesitated a minute, half 

blushing, and looking a very sweet picture of girlisli 
< 

sliyness. 

He came forward, and olFored his arm with what 
seemed only a due amount of courteous eagerness. 
She accepted it, and they wentinto the supper-room.. 
Mr Farquhar appeared to revivify under her influ¬ 
ence. His face brightened, his very voice changed; 
theatmosphereof her innocent, happy youth seemed 
to wq^rk a sort of enchantment upon him. ^auglmh 
pjliiyd in the midst of his so&f-to the fair Bessy 

Win|[l.et 0 n,and looked with amazement at hisfriend. 
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He could hear his voice distinct above the loud 
hum of the roomful of talkers, for George Fsir- 
quhar’s voice was a peculiar one—^rich, and clear, 

V 

end with a certain metallic resonance that seenmd 

( 

to hold its own piece even in the midst of numbers. 
He could see also Caroline's face bent slightly to¬ 
wards hdr companion, with evident interest in what 
he was saying. And Vaughan's amazement changed 
into dissatisfaction, which again increased to displea¬ 
sure. Miss Windleton wondered what hadfnade him 
suddenly so distrait^ and checked the easy ilow of 

T 

those sweetcourtesies of whicli he had been so lavish 
a little while before. He was unaccountably dis-' 
contented with the state of things which had seemed 
to please him well enough until now. Bessy was 
a pretty little creature; but Caroline was twenty 
times mono distinguished, more spirituelle^ more 
interesting as a companion. Why had he been w) 

foolish as to permit all this to fall to the share of 

■a' 

any otl^er than himself? What rfght had Farquhar 

• Xfl 

to monopolise the attention of her who was at once 
hostess, the heroine of the^night, and the most at^ 
tractive girl in the room ? Under the influence 
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of all these moral and philosophical speculations, 
Vaughan’s brow slightly contracted, and his voice 

4i 

also betrayed some disturbance. He pressed no 
more cracker bon-bons on liis fair companion, for¬ 
got the very existence of the sentimental French 
motto which they had been commenting on only 
a minute before, and presently, nothing'loth, he 
escorted her into the ball-room, and relinquished 
her with a smile of exquisite politeness, to an ex- 
pectant partner there. Then he strode back into 
the supper-room, now rapidly thinning, and threw 
hirrjself on a sofa near the table at which Mr Far- 
quhar and Miss Maturin were sitting. The former 
. saw him at once. 

“ Vaughan,” said he, “ Miss Maturin and myself 
are planning a delightful excursion for to-morrow: 
to go on horseback to the foot of some wonderful 
hill, which we are to climb, and see a marvellous 

j 

prospect.” 

“ Indeed ! Is it a new arrival in the neighbour- 
Caroline, this wonderful hill ? Our humble 
are not accustomed to rejoice in such ad^ 
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His friend, with elevated eyebrows, was about 
to laugh outright at the ilhhuinourcd tone in which 
he spoke; but Caroline eagerly interposed. Fool¬ 
ish child! she knew well the turn of the lip, the 
shade in the eye, and what those signs portended. 
Yet she did not know them well enough to disre¬ 
gard them, it seemed. 

“ Dear Vaughan I she cried, “ you remember 
Crooksforth, surel}^? My uncle told me you went 
up Crooksforth Hill one day long ago. I have 
been waiting for your return to go there—it will 
be so pleasant I ” 

Well, he seemed to admit it would be pleasant. 
A smile dawned about his handsome mouth. It 
grew to full day when Mr Hesketh called on Mr 
Farquhar to come and see his much-prized Guido, 
which hung curtained in a recess of the room. 
Then Vaughan took his vacated seat, nearer to 

Caroline. 

/ 

You look (Juite radiant,” he remarked, with an 
•dd, half-discontented inflection in his voice; I 
suppose you have had what young ladies always call 
* a ihost delightful evening? ’ Haven't you, now? ” 
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“Indeed, yes/’ she replied, heartily; “and J 
vras thinking,” she added, after a brief pause, 
“ that you also liked it. I hoped so.” 

“ One must do at Rome as the Romans do/' he 
answeied, carelessly; “it is absiitd to stand aloof 
in the midht of an assemblage of this kind, looking 
a grave and w isc reproacli to all the foolery that is 
going on;—like my friend there. J^oor (5eorgc I 1 
suppose he feels in a ball-room very much as you 
would feel at a sinoking-purty.” 

“ Ob, Vauglitin ! is he that sort of person ? ” 

“You simple child I ‘That son of person’ is 
nothing so very unusual or dreadful, is it? Men 
are not angels, C^irry, and they will smoke cigars, 
and play billiards and < eart , and all sorts of un- 
celestial things. Your pleasures arc not their plea¬ 
sures; your tastes are widely different from theirs. 
They care nothing for what makes the glory of 
life to you. Their hopes, and amis, and uishes. 
And enjoyments, are utterly opposed to yours. 
Trust me, you have very htt4‘ in common wHfk 
theAi/* 

d^aroline, in the midst of some dismay, derived 
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comfort in noticing that he said iLern/’ and not 
us." Very wistfully she looked down at her fast- 
fading flowers. 

“But, Vaughan, all the men in the world are 
not like that ? " 

“ Very nearly all," he said, decidedly. “ If you 

knew as much of the world as I do - But 

women never do know anything of life as it really 
is, happily for them, and for us, too. Where 
should we come for fresh air, if it were other¬ 
wise ? " And he smiled down at Caroline the old. 
pleasant smile. 

Bewildered, and rather troubled as she felt, she 
could not resist the cheoiing influence of Vaughan’s 
look. 

“ I am glad I am only a girl,” said she, laughing, 
“in spite of all my old ambitions. Don’t you 
remember, Vaughan, years ago, how 1 used to 
chafe ^ver my feminine privations ? But it was 
not because of such delights as you tell me of 
that 1 longed fo/ manhood. 1 had mucii ncdilcr 
ideas: chivalry, heroisifl, romance, were in niy 
mind." 
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“ I know. You were always such a dreamer/* 
he said, with an admiring glance at her animated 
face. 

Oh, Vaughan, do you say it was only a dream 

* 

to imagine a man might be noble? ” 

“ No—not exactly. But there are different ways 
of being noble, you know. There are no crusades 
now. Carry; the age of cliivalry is past. What 
opportunities are there for heroism in the nine¬ 
teenth century? As for romance, just think of 
romance in connection with broadcloth and up¬ 
right hats! *’ 

His jesting tone made her laugh, and with the 
laugh ended their talk; hut not its Impression on 
her simple, implicitly credulous riiind. The first 
blow had been dealt at her faith in goodness; the 
poisonous sneer at humanity had entered into her 
ears, and had every chance of fructifying in her 
hearts 

But at present life was stirring around, and de¬ 
manded attention. The guests vi;^re most of them 
thinking of leaving, and Mr Hesketh’s courtly 
hospitality was manifested, at first in urging their 
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longer stay* and then in facilitating tlicir departure. 
The old gentleman parsed through the corridor 
and into the wide hall, vvith ladies on his arnt, 
his grey head bent defereJitially towards them— 
his whole manner a tine example of the cliivalrie 
courtesy of a past generation. Vaiighiin was 
idle in comparison, as he leaned on a chair 
near where Caiohne was standing, and bowed or 
shook hands with a retiring visiter, as occasion 
suggested. 

“ Ilow ihorouglily ray uncle seems in his ele¬ 
ment,” the young man rematked; “ so active and 
busy to the last minute* It is quite admirable to 
see his unwearied politeness to all these people, 
going out, too, into this chilly night air, assisting 
these fair dames into their carriages. Ileally, 
Caroline, I begin to repent me of saying the age 
of chivalry was past." 

Calcine was too much occupied with leave- 
takings to reply. Vaughan's words fell on her ear 
pleaaurably, but the full sense of them oscajied 
her. It was Mr Farquhas who presently suggested 
to her the danger of Mr Ileskctlfs hasty transitions 
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between the hot ball-room and the cold entrance• 
hall. She was equally touched by his thoughtful¬ 
ness and her own negligence. She ran out^ and 
was just in time to see the bare grey head bowing 
adieux to a last cafriagciul of c<»unty beauty and 
fashion. Eagerly she drew him from the open 
door, mingling reproaches with compliments to his 
gallantry, which the old gentleman received with 
great ccunplacency. 

They all four gatherc’d in a group in the deserted 
ball-room, for a brief, desultory chat, much inter¬ 
spersed by ejaculationh of weariness from Vaughan. 
Then they separated; Mr Farquhar adding to his 
good-night to Caroline a reminder of the pronii‘.ed 
excursion for to-morrow. 

“ Oh, you may rest <juitc easy, my friend,'* inter¬ 
posed Vaughan ; “7 w’on’t suffer her to forgot.” 

Mr Hesketh and the two young men watched 
Caroline trip lightly up the stairs. 

“You don’t seem much overwhelmed with fa* 
tiguOi’' Vaughan cried after her. 

« 

indeed I *’ She burned round at the land- 
find waved her hand gaily, with the sunniest 
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smile in the’#orld/ ** I am quite ready to begin the 
evening all over again/' 

They all three '^smiled—very different smiles. 
Then she disappeared} and so the birth-day fefr 
was over.- 



Cl)a))trr tb. 

Mu lii<sh.PTJi (lid not appear (low’’n-st<iirs tlie novi 
nioruing. Ht* bad caught cold, it secnied. uiul wa*' 
MOW i>aying the penalty foi bis chivalric poliicnc.s 
of the night before. 

' So ('aroline anmmnc'cd at the breiikfa&l-table, 
at which she took her usual place only a little after 
the usual time. It was a lovel\ morning, after the 
pre\ loiih day’.*! rain. The most gracious, sunshine 
was making all things radiant out-of-doors, the 
softest clouds w^ere wafted gently athwart the sk} 
by a western breeze that just stirred the pine- 
tops, and caused the silver birch to w'ave her 
graceful tresses. All the flowers ghmed \vjth re¬ 
doubled brilliancy of colour; a spirit of chcerful- 
i^^^xl^enied abroad. 

Caroline looked out on»ihc garden from the low 
study-*window, and smiled to herself delightedly. 
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“ Oh, Vaughan, what a day for Crooksforth ! 
I’he air is so soft, and the sunshine so pleasant! 
This sort of day makes me feel as if I could fly ! ” 

“ Well, you’ll find wings very convenient in 
mounting Crooksforth,” observed Vaughan, who 
had entered the roon» with his hand full of letters, 
just arrived by the morning’s post. ‘‘Three for 
my uncle, one for you, George, two for rnc, and— 
yes, this one is to Miss Maturin. Carry, surely 1 
know that wTiting?” He deliberately examined 
the direction before giving her her letter. “ It is. 
isn’t it, from Miss Kendal ? ” 

“ Yes,” said she, taking it. 

She turned away to read it. It was a long letter, 
apparently, and took more time to peruse than 
either Vaughan’s or his friend’s correspondence. 

A 

The former, having tossed his letters aside, with 
muttered exclamations at their insipidity, strode 
to the distant window whither Caroline had be- 
taken herself. 

“We’re waiting for our coffee,” he intimated. 

She rose at once, crushed die letter into her 
pocket, and resumed her place at the um. Vaughan 
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seated himself clobe beside her, and the length of 
rhe table almost estranged them from Mr Farquliar, 
uho sat at the further cMid. Breakfast commenced* 
Vaughan trifled with his spoon* and made intensel} 
earnest eflPorts to lialance it on the edge of his cup. 

“Have }ou real youi letter all through at 
last he said. 

“ Vcs. It IS not a long one.'' 

A pause; during which the gentUman lapidlv 
cut slices of ham, and (hscribnlcd the same to 
friend and hnnself. 

“X was not aware you corresponded with MiSf 
kendal," he resumed* in a low tone. “(Carry, 
wmift )ou have some ha.nr') Is it of long stand¬ 
ing*—the correspondence, 1 mean ’ 

‘‘No, thank you. Miss Kendal Inis vintten to 
me several tunes since she left Redwood.' 


“ And you to her? 

“Once or twice. Oh, Vaughan, it is not eoui 
teous of you to go on talking like this! ” 


<* Fiarquhar, try that pie. 


particuiail^r wish to 


know about Miss Kendal.* What has her ladyship 
been ^oing all this time ? What is she about novr " 
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“ Wait a more fitting opportunity, and I will fell 
you/’ said Caroling, colouring, as, with a slight 
and not ungraceful as<»uraption of dignu^^, she 
turned from her questioner, and addressed bonie 
remark to Mr Farquhai. 

Vaughan vexedly bent all his attention on his 
j)late, and would not for some time join in the con- 
\(‘isation of the olheis. At length, however, witii 
a soit of magnanimous tosi> of the head, and a fr ink, 
hiilf-apologeto smile, he pushed away his pHte, in 
token of having finished his btcakfact, leaned his 
ht ad on his hand, and appeared to be listening u ith 
p reat intercvt to w hat the} u ei c saying, lint some¬ 
how Caioline was not btr easy, natural self, and 
this evKknt seiiitiny did not tend to increase her 
eoinposiiie. blic answeicd at random; she fell into 
reverie, in spite of her frequent self-roirections, 
.vhen the would look round with a start, and eagerly 
begin to join in tlu coinersation. It w^as a lejiei 
when slie could rise from the table and quit the 
room. 

a 

Hut on the staircase Vaughan overtook and dt- 
iamed her. 
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“You slippery little thing, I want to speak to 

It 

^ou. 

* 

** I am going to my unde. He has a cold." 

“ It isn't a mortal complaint. Now curiosity is 
—suspense is. With those two diseases 1 am suf¬ 
fering, and in a very bad way. Come into the 
drawdng-room." 

He took tirni hold of her wrist, and compelled 
her in at the open door, 

“You hurt me, Vaughan," «he cried, the tears 
starting to her eyes. 

lie looked intently on the pretty reddened mark 
his fingers had left on her wrist, then kissed it — 
once—twice. He glanced for a moment at her 
flushing fare as he let the hand go. 

« 

“ Is it well now' ? " he asked, audaciously. “ Oi 
s^hall I-" 

“lie silent, Vaughan I I am hurt, grieved, angry 
enough with you for one morning. 1 thought my 
cousin—my friend—my old playmate, was at least 
a gentleman." 

If be expected to bt amused by her indigna- 
tioa, be was also involuntarily affected by it. The 
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uulescribable swagger was put oiF. In a subdued 
tone he addressed her. 

Sit down, tlicn; I did not mean to ofiezid you, 
Caroline. But you are very contrary this raorn- 
iug yourself; why couldn’t you answer me just 
now at breakfast what I wanted to know? You 
are aware how keenly interested I am in anything 

t 

that concerns yoiir ancient gourertmnfe. Sancti¬ 
monious old soul! how comes she to write to j^ou ? ” 

‘‘ I dislike yOur way of speaking. Miss Kendal 
should be mentioned with respect, at least.” 

“ 1 have no reason either to respect or to like 
her. There was not any love lost between us, 1 
believe. 1 am sure she always behaved most un¬ 
pleasantly to me. I wish you would have nothing 
to say to her, either by personal or postal inter¬ 
course.” 

“ It is unlucky for your wish,” Caroline 
marked, that she is about to take up her resi¬ 
dence so near Redwood. In a few weeks she 
coming lo live at Deacon’s Cottage.” 

“ The deuce she is I M fancied something of 
the kind,” he added, with ire. “ Miss Kendal was 
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always famous for making differcncos between you 
and me. It reminds me ol* the old days of cricket¬ 
ing uiul boating, when you used to put me off 
because you had to ‘go out with Miss Kendal." 
I never had any patience with your affection for 
that woman. If I could have helped It, it slumltln't 
have evisted,” 

Caroline culouied, with many conHic ting, thoughth. 
The forelno^t of all was a highly sensible satisfac¬ 
tion that he did not know the real and eltectual 
evtent of his indueuce. She kept silent, e. 

“What in the vtorid brings her to this patt of 
the country again?” he muttered. “I thought 
when she left us she was going ahroatl with some 
Kast Indiun funnily. I hoped she yvus comfortahly 
disposed of." 

“ lint A’r and Intdy (^imilla I’lair arc about 

rj^turimig to Madras for tw'o years, and mean while 

/ 

leave tlieir children under Miss Kendal’s care. 
And she has chosen to come heie. 'fhe house is 
already taken.” 

He stood pulling at the tassels of the sofa- 
cushion with a petulant air. At length, however. 
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So looked up, laupliuig. “ It isn't worth boiiig 
vexed about; and, after all. Carry, I don’t so inueh 
mind. She non't be your governess, and will Iiavt 
i^oinelhing better to do than lecturing you, tind 
tugging you about, botanising and moralising. &('. 
So we w^on'l talk about her any more. JiknI pla> 


me ^ 


Viiu haven't’hn-gotteu it in all 


this wdiile ? ” 


rie looked tolerably eoidident that she had not. 


He ojiened the ])ian(>, and then luxuriously ex¬ 
tended himself on the sofa, while she placed to 
him some ol' hi^ ftmmrite operatic niorceaux— 
luscious, flowing music, dre;nn 3 " even in its passion, 
dulcet in its p.ilho^*, such a^ one would naturally 
close one’s e>es, ph\sically and mentally, to enjoy, 
lie lazily opened his, when at hast she cea.sed 

playing, and rose fiom the instrumeiit. 

♦ 

‘‘Don’t go yet, (^arry ; it’s so pleasant.” 

“ Hut 1 must .see my uncle now. You know' 


the horses are ordered at twelve, and it is now 


past eleven.” 

I lor step was decisive, as she pas.sed down the 
long room by hl.s .^ol’a, wdicnce he gazed at her 
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ontreatingly and detainingly. He saw it was no 
use to protest or complain. She went out at tlie 
door, and he rose, yawned, and sauntered to the 
window with his haixls in Ins pockets, meditating, 
after the manner of men. 

“ How handsome she is grown ! No milk-and- 
water school-girl eitlier. Something to interest 
as well as to attract. It is fun to sec her angry, 
all the while knowing that her hive is fifty times 
stronger than her indignation. Dear little soul, I 
prize her affection very much; it is worth any¬ 
thing to come back to it as a rest after- I turn 

—hum I"" 

The meditation floated off into vague.air, as he 
quitted the room, descended the staircase, and 
sought his friend Mr Farquhar to come and play 
a game at billiards, till the time for riding. 

Meanwhile Caroline stopped on her way to Mr 
Hesketh’s apartment;—likewise musing. 

“ 1 wish Vaughan was- 1 wish I did not care 

quite so much about- I wish—I wish-" 

t 

She got no further.. And very wistful, and a 
little pcr|)lexed, was her face as she thus paused. 
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looking out on, hut hardly seeing, the soft August 
sunshine, which seemed to rest in visible repose 
on the broad lawn. But her face grew clear again, 
and she wont in to her uncle with her own fre&h 
gaiety of aspect and manner. 

Oh, it is the fiiicst, sweetest morning,” she 
cried; “ it is dreadful to think of you in here, bur • 
rowing close to the fire, and with that fiery dress- 
ing-gown on You will come down to lunch, 
won't you ? ” 

'* Surely. Come here, my child.” 

She came, and knelt down beside his chair. 
He gently turned her face, so that he could look 
full into the clear eyes. * 

“ Arc very happy this morning? ” 

“Happy!—I? Dear uncle, what do you tneahr" 
“ Were you pleased with your birth-night ball? ' 
“ Oh 3'es.” 

“ And glad that Vaughan is at home again ? ” 
She coloured vividly. He let het droop her 
face then, but sh^ lifted it again the next minute, 
saying} but not quite so distinctly as before, Oh 
yes, I am always glad of that-" 
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“ That is well." In quite a changed tone he 
went on:—“ What do you think of Mr Farqulmr? " 
“ I did not like him at all, at first; hut I do 
now." 

That is right. I like him—I have confidence 
in him. lie is much ^yhat his father was at that 
age. I knew his father very well. Did I tell 
you? Yes—poor John Farquhar and 1 were 

great friends," he went on, in an abstracted tone. 
Then, less thoughtfully, he added—“ You are 
going to Crooksforlh this morning, are you not? " 
** Yes. How pleasant it w'ill he, uncle! Oh, I 
wish you could come too. Do you think — " 

No, iny pet. It will bo pleasanter for me to 
rest quietly at home. I have some letters to write. 
By the way, tell Vaughan I will see him in the 
afternoon; he can come in to me after you return 
from 3 |pur ride," 

** But# won’t you come down-stairs by that 
time ? " 

I think not, dear, I have letters to write." 

You look tired. Couldn't I write the letters, 


or Vaughan ? Do let him." 
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The old gentleman shook his head, and smiled 
reassuringly, in reply to her half-anxious look. 
She busied herself about the room for a little 
while, put fresh water to the nosegay with which 
she constantly supplied his table, stirred his fire, 
drew the blinds to a convenient lieight, all with 
the officious tenderness which it is alike so plea¬ 
sant to give and to receive. Then she kissed him, 
and went to dress for her ride. 


# W « 

The ride proved a great pleasure. Part of the 
way lay along a broad ridge of road much elevated 
above the country on each side, and thereby com¬ 
manding views at every turn, both extensive and 
various. The sweet English valleys were smiling 
their loveliest; little nest-like villages clustered 
below the brown hills, or shone out from amid 


soft foliage of the goldening trees, 

meadow, and moorland str.etched out widely under 

4, 

the sunny sky, with cloud-shadows dappled jupon 


them, and breaks of intense sunlight, making 
islands of glory in the bri»ad landscape. 

The west wind, fresh and life;giving; was dike 
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the very breath of the sunshine, Mr Farquhar de¬ 
clared, while he turned his head to meet it, his 
face ^flowing with fulness of satisfaction. ** To¬ 
day 1 can understand what has so often seemed 
an enigma to me—the joy of Jiving—the absolute 
pleasure of existence. Simply fo be is a good 
thing, after all.*' 

“ Did you ever doubt it ? " Caroline asked. 

“ I never doubted—I disbelieved,*' he answered; 
** a much more satisfactory process,** he added, 
with a half-bitter smile. “ It saves much wear 
and tear of spirit. To temporise between the 
two points of belief and unbelief, strikes me as 
a dangerous waste of time and expenditure of 
energy. What wo know—we know. It is quite 
enough for us, very likely.** 

Caroline did not reply, partly because she was 
not q^te clear of his meaning. Had she tho¬ 
roughly conSprehended, she might have found re- 
joinder equally difficult. 

*<Comc,** Vaughan impatiently interrupted, ‘‘you 
% 

may as wll put metaphysics aside for once. My 
poolr little cousin isn't used to be deluged with 
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moral philosophy in this way, on week-days, at 
least. YouVe interfering with Mr Turnbull's pre¬ 
rogative.*’ » 

Who is Mr Turnbull, may I ask ? ” 

Our vicar. lie lives in that bcauth*ul place 
we passed yesterday; he is a * pluralist,* and has 
about £3000 a-yenr. You needn't ask any more 
about him. He'll speak for himself next Sunday. 
He always preaches at morning service.” 

“ Exemplary man 1 It is not every wealthy di¬ 
vine would condescend to a village congregation. 
Such humility is quite apostolic.” 

Oh, he is an excellent perhon—gives tlie best 
dinner-parties in the neighbourhood. 4^^ enviable 
career, I always thought. A few years ago 1 
greatly inclined to the church myself, omd some¬ 
times 1 regret heartily enpugh that I did not tal^e 
to it.” 

“You regret ?” echoed Mr i:'arqubar,^witt] an 
involuntafy glance. 

“ Yes. It's better than the bar, 1 should kiia- 
gine. Not a quarter the labour brings four times 
the result, in most eftes. Oh, I ^know what y6u 
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mean; of course there is less fame^ less glitter 
obtainable. But then look at the solid advantages 
of a capital benefice. Say £1200 a-year; deduct 
£80'for your curate, and there you are ! ” 

■ “ Exactly; there you are! ” repeated his friend, 
looking at him meaningly. 

Vaughan met his c5ye, and laughed, in some 
confusion. 

“ Of course,” he went on, you must not take 
what I say au pied dela lettre* Unluckily, I am 
troubled' with a conscience,” he sighed, while pen¬ 
sively switching his horse s neck, “and that stands 
confoundedly in the way on many occasions.” 

How so ? ” 

“ In this very case, for instance. There was 
preferment in the family—my uncle wished it—it 
would have been, in a A^orldly sense, an excellent 
thing. But — ” 

“ Did my uncle ever wish, you to be a 
clergyman ? ” asked Caroline, innocently. “ I 
thought-” 

« Oh, it was before your time,” said Vaughan, 
baltily; “you w^^e not liklly to hear of it. In 
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fact, I have carefully avoided the subject with my 
uncle ever since* It is a sore point.” 

“ But why didn’t you do as he wished,” persisted 
she, “ if it would have pleased him so inuch ? ” 

“ My dear Carry,” he answered, loftily, but af¬ 
fectionately, “ I would do much to please my 
uneJe, but a man must satisfy his own sense of 
right before everything,” 

She looked rather puzzled. 

“ You cannot understand ? It is not to be ex¬ 
pected that you should,” he said, looking down at 
her with an indulgent air, “ Life has many things 
in it that you would find incomprehensible at pre- 

. 5 , * 

sent. 

** At present, and always, let us trust,” said Mr 
Farquhar, earnestly. “ The tree of knowledge was 
always fatal to the "daughters of Eve. Avoid it. 
Miss Maturin ; don’t stand under its shade, jardess 
eat of its fruits.” 

But Caroline did not approve of the doctrine. 
She was always jnclined to feel tenacious when 
people asserted superior* kirowdedge, seeming to 
shut her out from discussion as a child, or an iffnch- 
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rantct whether the subject were polemical, ethical, 

I * 

or a mere simple matter of social experience. 

“ On the contrary,” she declared to Mr Far- 
quliar, “I shall take every opportunity of enlarg- 
ing niy information. 1 despise ignorance. If 1 
could, I would like to know thoroughly all the 
good and evil in the world, and take my choice.” 

Though he smiled at her energy, his eye kindled 
into a S 3 ^mpathctic hre with that which flashed over 
all her young face. 

You are ambitious,” he said. 

“ Are hot you ? Does not everybody that we 
should count worthy, aspire? 1 think to be easily 
contented is a very mean virtue.” 

“ExcelsiorI” cried Vaughan, enthusiastically. 
“ Carry, we always liked that story, you re¬ 
member ? ” ’ . ' 

S|^j^dded, her eyes beaming at the dear old 
mei6<^ he knew so well how/t6%voke. 

“ Nevertheless,” saill Mr Farquhar, more drily 
tha« he had before spoken, ** to be^ehsily contented 

« I 

a cototfortable fixity, greatly longed for by olde? 
^ p^raons fWn yourself, Mi^ Maturin.” 
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“ Comfortable! ’* she echoed, -with profound 
scorn. 

“ Even so; man must have something. He sees 

nearly all his ambitions crushed, his drcnnfi.s dis> 

solved, his hopes, aims, and ends, dwarfed, dis* 

torted, or destroyed, by the time he is forty; so 

he even falls back on what you contemn, and when 

he can neither be great nor happy, he finds it very 

convenient to be comfortable.” 

She did not understand the bitter irony with 

H Inch he spoke: she took all he said literally, and 

in the uncompromising insolence of her youth and 

inexperience, disdained it as mean and unworthy. 

Yet, the next minute, a glance at his face obtained 

from her instinct what it would have been vain to 

ask from her reason and justice. She could not help 

compassionating this man—nay, she could nbt help 
’ * 

a certain involuntary trust in him. His reipk^and ^ 
truth magneticalfy; appealed to her owm ^^b the 
•curl of the rosy lip waved into a smile, half sad, half 
sweet, and wholly womanly, with which slie turned 

t * 

to him, saying, *<Let u|,«at le^, wait till? we are 
forty, before we believe jn such a dreafy cfoctrine^*' 
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“ Are you so happy as to be able to command 
your belief? ” lie asked her, smiling also, but with 
a curious earnestness in the midst of his jesting 
tone. What a benefactor to his species would he 
be who should impart such a gift to the Mmrld at 
large I—‘ Belief taught in six lessons! ’ They pro¬ 
fessed to teach memory in that way, some time 
since—why not Faith? which, after all, is to the 
future very much what memory is to the past.” 

“ But, though artificial memory might be of some 

service,” said Caroline, amused, “artificial faith 

% 

would be a very frail, useless thing, I am afraid.” 

“ From flowers, upward or downward, Caroline 
scorns simulations,” cried Vaughan; “ let us have 
the real article, or none. It is the genuine British 
disdain of shams.” 

He laughed, and so did Caroline, because she 
was too young and too happy to feel at all deeply 
in thte matter they were discussing. Like many 
another, she thought and talked ignorantly of 

as one who had never been in deep waters 

* • 

might think and ^eak sf a life-boat. 

Farquliar looked at their laughing faces, 
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silently. They rode onward at an increased pace, 
and conversation was checked -for a time. When 
they drew rein, it was to dismount from their 
horses, and leaving them in charge of the groom, 
to ascend the much-talked-of Crooksforth Hill. 

Caroline, in glee, ran forward. Vaughan linked 
his arm within his friend's, and tltey followed more 
deliberately. 

“ Well, what do you think of my cousin ? Isn’t 
she pretty ? ” 

“ She is pretty,” returned Mr Farquhar, with an 
unusually sententious air. 

Vaughan was surprised; and oddly, too, felt both 
relieved and annoyed at the moderation of the 
reply. 

“ Is that all you have to say ? Why, I myself 
was struck when I saw her last'night. She was a 
mere school-girl when I left Redwood-..a child, 
comparatively. ^ 

“ She is little more now, I think.” And the 

speaker’s eye followed the lithe figure of Carolin'e, 

# • 

as she bounded up the somewhat steep ascent. 

tp 

Once she turned back to look at them, and her 
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]a^gh^ng face and goJden hair flashed on them fof 

a monaenty/lihe a sadden light upon the bare brown • 

' t 

hiU* Bot, pi'esently, its dusky crest of pines, 

V- 

was lost to their view. V 
. H She is very young still; her manner is un¬ 
formed, and so forth,*’ Vaughan then resumed. 

'm 

“ 3he has little of what you would call ‘style,* or 
Vai^ de saciet \ Rut all that will come.” 
«^Willit?*’ 

“Of couse it will. Miss Maturin is not likely 
to lack those necessary graces when they, become 
necessary. At present, in this country circle, their 
absence may pass unnoticed; but trust me,” added 
the young man, evidently somewhat chafed by the 
other’s indifference, “you’ll hear of her yet in 

London.” 

•»> 

Mr Farquhar seemed amused* 

“You defend MissMaturin’s claims as a belle 


and 8 woman of the world with njost creditable 
7*eal,” he remarked. 

i ' 


even while Vaughan' Jooked at him, a little 
, as to his meaning^ the unconscipus subject 


.of their talk ,came towards them, back from the 
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mimmit of the hill. She wtut arr^ging some sprigs 
of heatlier-^purpb, pink, and white^ into a little 
bouquet. 

** Are not these lovelyt Look, Vaughan, this 
is a peculiar kind of heather, which does not grew 
on the moorlands.** 

“I see; it is very pretty. How carefully you 
have arranged them. Are they ibr me?” 

^*No, indeed; I gathered them for my uncle. 
He has a mountaineer*b love of heather.'* 

Vaughan detected Mr Fanquhar's slight smile, 
and was annoyed thereat. 

“ Carry, do give them to me; I want them,” he 
whispered. “ I will get some more for my uncle 
—^give me these." 

She gave them, looking half-wonderingly at him* 
He bestowed them with much emprestement in his 
button-hole, and then turned to Mr Farquhar. 

<*We may as well descend, I suppose. The 
horses will ba impatient.*' 

** And we have aufiiqiently enjoyed the romantic 
view we came to see,” was the grave addendum. 

In fact, only Caroline had thought about the 

0 • 
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magnificent proapect at aU» and she had been tery 
speedily diverted therefrom to the tiny flowers 
glancing so biilliantly and invitingly from the 
ground. 

** Such is life! ” Mr Farquhar said, theatrically 
waving his hand ; and so end its great aims! We 
climb with much toil and trouble—and forget what 
we caqie tbr. 'rtio more philosophical gather the 
iloweis at their feet, U is true --—” 

“ And gi\e them oway when gathered ! ” Caro¬ 
line concluded, with a ringing laugh. ** Oh, Mr 
Farquhar, how soon I could learn to talk wisely 
and metaphysically, like you I 1 think 1 begin to 
see the vanity of all things already. What is sun- 
shine, and a south wind, and a breezy hill, and a 
broad prospect* after all ? What good does it do 
us to be able to see the steeple of Fairpoint on one 
side, and the Tliurlston Hills on another, and the 
ships in Stilfuid Harbour on another, and wide 
valleys^ and sprciuhng pastares, and abrupt moors 
in ? Wliat use is it all.? ” 

sliook her head with au afibetation of grave 
diS4^oatent irresistible to see» And still chattering 





her gaucy noiuiensey ehe began' t^|)|»jng ^Wiribe 

htll. ' Her cempamona iblkwed, lai^ghing.' ’ 

would take a good deal to make her see 

«' 

‘ the vanity of all things/ said Vaughan; « she 

has too keen a sense of enjoyment* Such a 

1 

day as this makes her happy-nshe needs xidthing 
more/’ 

^ S' 

“I perceive.” A pause.' Then Mr Farquhar 
added: Indeed, she seems—Miss Matufln seems 
specially constituted by nature, as well as by 
circumstances, tO'>be hapjp^» Fate seems to have 
pleasure in crowning her*with all best gifts. Her 
cup of joy overflows.” 

“Oh yes I” said Vaughan, carelessly; Hshc 
has been happy enough, I suppose, since she 
came tb Redwood. My uncle adopted her,' you 
know. She has no other friends ^in the world 
but ua,” 

* Mr Farquhar looked at him with a queer glimmer 


in his eyes for an inWnt; then he relapsed into 
raedji^atton, whieh lasted even till they bveftodfc 
tlm youeg lady, and wbrb walking beside her; 

* The ride home was a merry ^iMi " The mood' of 
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all seemed lightened and exhilarated by their thste 

of the free air on Crooksforth Sleight. Mit^Far* 

^ * 
qiahar, especially, after his last reyerie seemed te 

ding off the' last suspicioh of wisdom and meta- 

f 

’ » 

physics/’ and yielded himself to the pleasurable 
influences of the time* A fund of quiet humour, 
and better still, of genial appreciation, began to be 
evident in this gentleman. Caroline had no idea he 
could be half so pleasant, so likeable. Her fast- 
increasing regard manifested itself in the bright 
glances she turned upon him, and the unconstraint 
and entire frankness with which she began to 
talk. 

When she alighted from her horse, Mr Farquhar 
being at some little distance, she was abie to re- 
^lieve her mind, by whispering to Vaughan, <<Ohl 
1 was unjust to your friend. 1 like him so much ! 
With which she gathered up her long skirt, and 
flitted into the house, 

«Vaughan,” Mr Farquhar proposed, ‘Met m 

H 

takolA^w turns on the terrace. «This sumhine is 
, K3i(ie pritable eUxir Come 1 ” 

' B|t Vaughan’s face was lightly clouded. |{e 
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demurred* **l.have to go to my uncle. I'll join 

• 4 t 

you afterwards, if you like. Must go now." And 
he tdmed in at the wide-open door, leeving Mr 
Farquhar to make his way to the terrace by hin^f 
self. 



Clia^ter b. 

It was^ate in the afternoon when Vaughan Hes* 
keth left his uncle's room, slowly descended the 
Staircase, and entered the study. No one was 
there. A dre was burning, and Mr Hesketh’s 
great chair was drawn towards it, awaiting him. 
But the window was open, and on the table near, 
two or three books had evidently been recently 
laid down* Moreover, a cambric handkerchief lay 
on the floor beneath the window-^Qaroline’s hand* 

, kerchief, with her initials embroidered in the cor¬ 
ner. Vaughan took it up, and regarded the limr 
ciful letters with curious thoughtfulness for a long 
t^e.’;' He was disturbed in his reverie by the faint 
^uq 4 of voices at a little distance, floating gently on 
thceyening quiet. Yes, there she wasi and M** 
quha^ besidevher. Both m&te standing at the end 
W teirape, loq^ng at tike young th^ was 
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just rising ovisr the tops of the pines. The musical 
vibration of Caroline's sweet laugh reached his ears. 

He stepped out, and taking a slanting path 
across the lawni overtook them as they slowly 
paced the broad terrace. He noticed that Mr 
Farquhar was talking earnestly, and Caroline listen¬ 
ing with interest; he noticed also that the gentle¬ 
man held ip his hand a shell-pink rose, which he 

knew must have been gathered from Caroline's 
* 

own particular tree. Somewhat brusquely he broke 
in upon the conference. 

** Did you know you had lost this, Carry ? ’I hold* 
ing up the handkerchief. 

Oh! thank you. Is my uncle coming down 
now ? Does he seem better ? " 

He appears pretty well, and is aoming in to 
dinner. You have been admiring the nioont I 
suppose ? " 

** Why do you suppose? ” 

««OhI you look like (t. There’s a peculiar son- 
nOtish appearance in the eyes of persons under such 
circumstances. You'll see it In me piresehtly. 1 
already begin to in blank vei|ie.” 
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Caroline laughed lightly. Mr Farquhar was 
silent. 

1 eould make a poem about you, Carry, this 
minute/’ Vaughan went on, as if festlessly bent on 
talking. You look completely poetic in that white 
robe, with the blue shawl wrapped about you, 
and that fair young crescent behind your head. I 
allude to the moon, which evidently counts it a 
destiny enough to * fill the ambition of a moderate 
moon *^to make mi ornament for your back hair. 
1 think I must get you a moon of your own, Carry, 
in moiher«of<*pearl." 

You are very kind,** she responded, in her gay¬ 
est tone. 

Not a suspicion of embarrassment clouded her 
smile. Presently she looked at her watch, and 
exclaiming at the lateness of the honr, she fled 
across the grass, and disappeared inside the Study- 
window. 

The two young men walked on for a liltJe 
time in silence; then Vaughan, with some idight 

by «I h... been 

mnllmg, Georgq, that the full disetosure I iti#^ 
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tended making to my uncle hadv afto alU better ke 
postponed." 

« 

<<Your reasons,*’ his friend rejoined, after a 
somewhat blank pause. 

Nay, don’t think me capricious or obstinate,” 
said Vaughan, with a frankness that it was very 
hard to resist. know you have my promise, 
and if you still claim it, it shall be done; but-*-*” 
« The arguments that were cogent a month since 
are surely not less so now. Time only increases 
your difficulty. For what reason did I accompany 
you to Redwood, but to make your confession of 
travagapce and debt easier, by its coming through 
a third party —” 

** For whose name my uncle has an unusual re¬ 
spect,” put in Vaughan. *< Don’t suppose me to 
CQHfardly as to have placed a duty upon other 
shouldersf mtgirely because they were not mine.^ I 
knew well that ftom your lips the old man would 
reoelvR patiently, what othefWise might at 4Nieeex« 
aspmte him beyond reason.” 

" wbsr poitpoM i.till I Ml no lon^fM tim 
to flilfil tbe offiio* ?’^ 
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But you will be herp again often, 1 hope. And 
you will nut count your visit valueless, even though 
its primary motive should fail ? " 

Mr Farquhar made no immediate reply. With 
his eyes bent downwards, he appeared to be mus¬ 
ing rather in tenth. 

“ Well, Vaughan, give me your reasons for de<- 
lay.” 

** My uncle js evidently not in his usual health 
and spirits just now. He tells me he has had 
some heavy losses—^that some speculations in which 
he was concerned have failed. He received the 
tidings only this morning. You see, therefore, that 
to add to this—would — 

Would be additionally' painful, 1 grant; but 
the necessit}' is none the less, nor the duty.” 

But, under the present circumstances, it is not 
hi%anger that I dread—it is his grief. He is de¬ 
pressed at present more than 1 ever saw him. 
Lo<^k at all sides of thf question. 1 am bis adopt¬ 
ed 'Ron-—his heir: to me he looks for help^—for 
comfort. IfjL instead of*this) 1 but bring him new 
troubles, it is enough to break his heart. His in- 
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dignatioO) hU dt8p!easure» £r could bear^but his 
S01TOW-— George, spare me that I ’* 

He spoke with an earnestnesi^ that made his voice 
falter* His friend turned to him, and looked 
steadily in his face. 

I 

** I cannot quite understand you/* be said, dubi^ 
ously. “ From what you told me of your uncle, I 
was led to expect a hard, harsh disciplinarian, ra¬ 
ther than the genial old gentleman I find—or the 
tender-hearted beings you now speak of. You said 
nothing of his probable distress—it was his unfea* 
sonable anger you deprecated.** 

That is true, I admit. When away iirom bint, 

1 thought more of his stern strictures, of his un¬ 
compromising business-like love of prudence. But 1 
come here, and I find.^hiraself I soflened, too,^ by 
troubles of his own, kinder and more loving than 
he has ever shown himself to me.*' The speaker 
glanced at his companion's face, but thedrooped eyes 
and indexible lip told little* fie went on-*—Then, 
again, there is another considerationdearer,' 
sweeter, holier than all-^rmy cousin. Caroline. I 
could not bear to crush, her—to sadden her — 
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The rigid mouth ^ the listener quivered; the 
tmpassiYe face flashed as with newly - kindled ‘ 
light. 

“ To crush her ? I do not comprehend 
At least it would cause her some misery* Re* 
member, George—she loves me.” 

Loves you ? ” he again echoed. 

** Loves me I Her tenderness and devotion are 
just now at once my pride and my pain.' To see 
her betro^ed husband He broko off, as if 

he expected some interruption here; but Mr Far- 
quhar was once more contemplating the ground, 
and made no remark. “ I forgot,” Vaughan re¬ 
sumed ; ** you do not know, probably,^ that Caro¬ 
line and myself have always been intended'for one 
another* Only this morning my uncle was speidk- 
ing to me of our marriage.” 

, Is that true ? ” 

« 

.Mr Farquhar stood stilj, facing his companion 
with an. intent but stitl impassive gaze* The words 
w||p uttered more emphatically, perhapa^.thah'he 
'w^aware of* Vtmghah coloured angrily, and drew 
hick. 


4 . 
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«I prmme you do not dcrtibt m:—** but be did 
not finish tho sentence^ though Farquhar's look 
still questioned him. “ Pshaw 1 ** said hej laughing 
frankly) “ I am a fool indeed, to let my hot temper 
come between me and my best friend.. Yes, George, 
it is true.” 

“ And she loves you ? ‘ 

** Is that so incredible to you ? Are you so greatly 
surprised ? Your amazement speaks well for our 
bdiaviour. Lovers are not generally so difficult of 
detection.*' 

Mr Farquhar suddenly swerved aside from his 
companion, and stooped to pick up a stone. He 
seemed to expend much energy in flinging it into 
the midst of the dark foliage of an or^or vita: on 
the lower lawn.. Vaughan laughed at him, and at 
the whimsical interruption to their discourse. 

** You are half boy yet at heart, George; but he 
your full age just at present. ^ need your most 
mature wisdom." 

' Mr Farquhar agqtn turned to him, with a face ‘ 
that was pale and grave eDdhgh effectually to scare 
away all jestings. 
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On such subjects of discussion as the present} 
a man's own honest feeling is his best wisdom*" 
“So I think," said Vaughan, quickly. “1 am 
aware that, in a met;ely worldly sense, my best, and 
easiest, and wisest plan would be at once to tell my 
uncle of my unfortunate involvements. 1 know the 
extent of the result. He would be angry—forgive 
—and pay. But other considerations intervene* I 

have told you what they are* Caroline-" 

“ Miss Maturin loves you, you say ? " 

“ You seem oddly incredulous of the fact. Just 
use your perceptive organs the next time you see 
us together," 

Mr Farquhar's eyes blazed on him for a moment, 
in sudden and fierce disdain. With an effort he con* 
trolled it. 

' There is another side to the qucspon, which 
ajjiparently does not occur to you," he went on; 
“ Do ^ou love h€7^ Vaughan ?—do you love Miss 
Maturin ? ” 

cannot conceive why you should dpubt that 
efther. I have known^ler from childhood; «he is 
beautiful, intelligent-” < 
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”I askod you a question—will you answer it 
straightforwardly? There is no time for qoih* 
bling-” 

‘‘ And no desire on my part»” declared Vaughan, 
with an air of injured candour, ** Of course I love 
her, as a man shoM Jove the woman he looks on 
as his future wife,” 

Mr Farquhar made no reply. They walked on, 

“ It is not necessary that I should say more on 
such a point,” Vaughan resumed; ‘*the dearest 
feelings of a man’s heart are not commonly the 
oltenest on his lips,” 

He was interrupted by the apparition at the 
study-window of Caroline’s white-clad figure. She 
beckoned to them. “ It is nearly dinner-time* My 
uncle is in the dining-room. Do come'in;” 

Mr Farquhar, without a word, left his cdmpanion, 
and entered the house by the side-door, Vaughan 
joined Caroline at the window. He detained her 
tl\ere, In the soft evening light he looked at her 
ea^hestl}^, and appeared to derive great and grow¬ 
ing satisfaction from th^ #ght. Ti'uly it was a 
pleasant one. The glamour of ydU^h was about 
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star-like parity, a child^like grace, in treu*' 
bling conjunction with the budding consciousneBs of 
womanhood. Moreover, with the epiritual beauty, 
the impalpable enchantment that environed her, 
there was mingled something intensely real and 
hunian-<^omething that told of depths as yet un¬ 
troubled, lying far under the unrippled calm and 
translucence of her soul—something that, while it 
suggested faults and shortcomings, also revealed the 
power to conquer the one, and the nobleness that 
made up for the other. Becaus e, whatever else was 
there, therewas also Truth, unsullied and unqrooked 
^ by conventional sophistries or cowardly self-delu¬ 
sions ; truth-^whitc, crystalline, and absolute. Who¬ 
so have such are not without a rcdeE of God’s pre¬ 
sence, albeit they have not yet recognised His voice. 

How much of all this did Vauglian see, as he 
looked at her, and then gently took her hand? 
She glanced at him in shy surprise as he did so— 
but^she let it stay. 

have had a long talk-v-my uncle and t," 

sai4 

$he turned* ib quick anxiety. 
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» 

Oh, Vaughan I ia he displeaauil at anything ? 
He is not angry with you, is he? ** 

‘SDispIeased !—angry t what could make you 
think 80 ? No, indeed. Don’t look so alarmed, dear! ** 
He spoke very tenderly, and drew closer to her, 
softly stroking the hand he held. Caroline's head 
drooped instinctively; her heart Was beating fast. 
Some cmious and exclusively feminine intuition 
made her aware that this was neither the old, care* 
less fondness of {he boy, nor the more chastened, 
yet admiring regard he had sufficiently indicated 
cince his return home. Some contradictory, rest.* 
less feeling made her strive to disengage her hand, 
though, poor little hand! it felt very happy m 
his clasp, But he held it firmly; he bent his head 
lower still, close to her ear, whispering, “ We wore 

m 

ticking of yoK, and of me, Carry. Yoti can guess 
what is my uncle's dearest wish; or, if you eaimot, 
you you must fed, wliat is mine, ts it 

yours also ? Carry, tell me that you love me I 
He placed his arm round her. She had stood 
erect and still till then, but tkicn she began to 

tremble much and uncontrollably-« 

* 
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** Tell me; tell me I he murmured) urgently-— 

** tell me that you are my osfa» ORrp Carry—noir 
and always 1 

There was a pause—a long pause* tie spoke 

again-^gain entreated licr reply. She cmld pot 

answer, it seemed. But presently the lip quivered, 

unclosed, and Now and always,” she repeated, at 

* 

last, very softly. 

He kissed the downcast brow, and then strove 
to turn her face towards him. 

“Look at me, dearest.” And shyly, yet very 
proudly, too, she looked up at him for an instant 
—only for an instant Her bedewed eyes met the 
gaze of his, then she broke away from him. But 
at the door he caught her hand. 

“ Don’t run from me so soon—I have so much 
to say.” 

Again he imprisoned her in his arms, and bent 
ovar her, uttering low words—soothing, tender, 
^'and fond. For her, she hid her face in her two 

I 

' hands, and let the tears have way that vmdd 
not now be forced back. He watched, Uie 
while. 
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“ You are happy-Hwy you ore bappy^ in spite of 
these tears/* he whispered^ 

Faintly came her reply, but it contented hiin» 

** And 1 may tell my uncle that all is as he wishes 
-^mayl?’* 

She bowed her head. 

“ And you will let him see—that—^tbat his great 
desire is fulfilled ? You are not ashamed of loving 
me, Caroline ? ” 

\ 

“ Ashamed! *’ She looked into his face in a very 

r 

radiance of triumph and joy. 

“ And we are betrothed ? Say again tliat you 
are happy—say again that you love me.” 

I am happy; I am happy I ** She paused, 
caught his smiling, expectant look fixed upon her. 

“ And—and I love- Oh, Vaughan 1 you are 

the whole—whole world to me I ** 

* '» 

Shyness and shame were crushed, and yielded 
for the moment to the sudden impulse. For a 
moment she clung to him, as though indeed in 
him she found her home, her hope, her all. 'For a 
moment the strong, full sosil overflowed* 

Vaughan Hesketh was conscious of a revelation. 
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So fkr as he he understood and Was some¬ 

what dazzled with the intense new light that 
flashed before him. 

* 

Then she fled» and this time he did not seek to 
detain lier. He stood musing, his hands clasped 
before him, and the peculiar smile upon his lips, 
that made his face look at once so handsome and 
so enigmatical* His reflections were doubtless 
highly satisfactory, not to say exultant; and he 
slowly quitted the room, saying to himself, “ She 
loves me desperately, €t is very pleasant* I had 
no idea that-*—well, she shall be happy. Beautiful 
—she is beautiful, young, sweet, and loving. Yes, 
1 uni quite satisfled.’* 

So he entered the dining-room, and informed 
Mr liesketh of the fact of the betrothal* 

The old gentleman was leaning back in his easy- 

' \ 

chair; the disregarded newspaper lay on his knee, 
and he was evidently lost in serious, and probably 
no| very pleasing, thought. But when Vaaghan 
spoke to him, and told him wliat he,had to tell, 
hiaiace relaxed, his smile was a satisfied one. ^ ' 

, ' f ' ' ’ ’ 'iW: : ' 

I am glad, Vaughan. You are a bappy fellow.*’ 
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“ I know it, fiir,” he answered, fervently. 

There was no tune for more. The servants en- 

ft 

tered with dinner; the bcU sounded, and presently 
Mr Farquhar came into the room. Only a few 
minutes longer they had to wait for Caroline; then 
she came* 

■ 

Poor girl! The ordeal of dinner is not the 
least trying that could be devised for a damsel 
under similar circumstances. However, she braved 
and came through it most creditably. She had a 
rare amount of spirit and resolution, which gene¬ 
rally enabled her to achieve what she held to be 
very desitablc. Site determined that no outward 
show should exist of the wonderful new world she 
had but now entered: no bashfulness, no senti¬ 
mental blushes or faiterings, should, if she could 
help it, betray one iota of that which she held trea¬ 
sured so sacredly and tenderly. Therefore her 

* 

demeanour, if not quite so frankly gay as usual, 
was very much farther removed from bearing any 

ft 

trace of agitation,* past or present. Moreover, as 
the time went on, equanimity became easier, con¬ 
versation less of an effort. By the* time she rose to 
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leave the dining-tootn, she had almost,begun to 
understand, without 6rst pausing to consider, the 
various remarks and questions that were circulating 
among the partie guarrte. 

Her uncle rose to go with her to the drawing¬ 
room, declaring, in virtue of his being half an in¬ 
valid, he would for that day as<tume the privileges 
of a lady. Vaughan closed the door after them. 
He appeared slightly discomposed, as he resumed 
his place opposite to his friend. Neither made 
any remark, and their talk was listless and discon¬ 
nected, till Vaughan obeyed with alacrity the an¬ 
nouncement that coffee was served, and led the 
way into the drawing-room. 

There, Mr Hesketh on his sofa had Caroline 
seated beside him, as if they had been talking 
earnestly. But he loosed her hand when they 
came in, and she blithely rose and took her usual 
seat, where her face was half hidden behind the ca¬ 
pacious proportions* of the massive silver tea-um. 
IUrffifilt retirement, while the three gentlemen eon- 
veased over their dainty porcelain cups, Caroline 
dodbtless had her own thoughts, and arranged them 
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eoQifortftbly and so fthoald not 

get into the M^ay for tlio next two or three, hours. 

Andf altti^^er, the evening parsed with, more 

* 

<^erfulnesfi and less restraint thsin might have 
been expected. Its events may be briedy e^to- 
mised. Mr Farquhar devoted himself to convert 
tipn with Mr Hesketh, and o all appearance both 

gentlemen were soon deeply interested in a discos- 

1 

» 

sion on Chancery Reform; a dry subject, from 
which Vaughan escaped at the commencement, to 
follow Caroline to the piano, to lean over the back 
of her chair while she played, and to interrupt by 
ever-recurrent whisperings the sweet straiirs of 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, thereby occasioning 
many varieties of harmony not contemplated, by 
those composers. Light bursts of laughter occa¬ 
sionally rang upwards from this distant .comer of 
room, and then a momentary glance could 
hardly be resisted by either of its^. other . Ojccupants 
glance that took in a picture very eharmu^ in 
itaway: white-robed, golden-rhaired Caroline, and 
Vai^ban, handsome and* chivalrous of bearings 
speech, and look, watching her*fingers m they 
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plieiyed olfish tricks^about the iVory keys, of* 

to tempt her to look up at him for a mbment-^it 

was sure to be only for a raoment^and then she 
* 

would drOop her head again, and extraordinary 
bursts of sound would ensue, as if—as, indeed, was 
the case—she were wrathful with her own self-con¬ 
sciousness. 

But at length the evening came to an end. Mr 
Hesketh was the first to rise, and, after bidding a 
cordial goodnight to his guest, left the room, 
leaning on Caroline's arm. When the door had 
closed behind them, Mr Fafquhar lighted hi's 
candle, and held out his hand to Vaughan. 

**Say good-night for me to Miss Maturin. 1 
have some letters to attend to to-night before 1 
sleep.*' 

“ Are you really going dt once ? You look 

tired^ my dear Farquhar-" 

*<My dear Vaughan! ** 

other held his bond, and looked steadily 
into lhls face, with a long, sieavohing lookj; that 
would iu»t be denied, vaughab met it, half 

7 !^ 

dOnagfyy UQi&hi<^in|iy. ' ‘ 
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» Are you reading jny fortime? *' at kngth he 
a«ked* laagtiing. 

I was trying to read s Jbut 1 cannot."’ 

Who should be able, if not yourself? ” replied 
Vaughan; .^*you who have been to me friend, 
counsellor, and helper-ryou who know all my 
follies and weaknesses as intimately as though 1 
were a conscientious Romanist, and you my father 
confessor.'* 

“ True. And yet^—and yet—^but I must even 

trust-'* said Mr Farquhar, ^mewhat tncohe*' 

rently* And at last he removed his eyes from his 
friend’s face, loosed his grasp of his hand, and 
went from the. room. 

And in his own apartment long did George 
Farquhar sit thoughtful, with a very changeful .ex¬ 
pression in his dark face—sometimes of pain, keen 
and sharp enough to make tlie lip quiver, and to 
contract the brow as with some physic^ spasm, 
anon, of d6ul)t, deep and perplexing<-^till at 
length pain and ^dubt were both silenced, as ^ 
seOfne^? by. the. voice of*a strqtig, resolve. And 
then he rose from his seat, widked,rapidly up.and 
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dpwn thQ room far some mmutesy and thon^the 

month quite fixed and firm, although the broar was 

stijl clouded, and the eyes were not all peace nor 

» 

all ^oughtfulness—he drew pen, and ink, aod 

paper to him, and began to write rapidly. 

( , 

Let us look over his shoulder:— 

Dear Vaughan, —I am going to leave 
Redwood early to-morrow morning. I beg Of you 
to tender my apologies for the abruptness of my 
departure to you)* good uncle, and my earnest 
thanks for the friendly hospitality he has so kindly 
shown me. 

t _ 

« So much for myself, now to your own affairs. 
1 have been considering their position, and I can 
see no righteous Solution of the difficulties that 
* would arise from their further postponement. You 
tell me that your marriage is to take place before 
long—an additional reason why all should be made 
clear and straight for your future career, t ckn; 
indeed, see reasons why an eselandre at this junc¬ 
ture is to be specially deprecated, yet wo^e even 
thari that would it be for you to take new responsi- 
bilifles upon you while the trammels of lormer 
still remain. - ^ 

, there be no delay. Arrange the whpl^ 
differ at once. I will advance *you the requisite 
you shall repay me at your convenience.^ 1 
' relji upon, your, ofien-reiterated assuraimes end 
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soletnn premised nBver to incur andifier of these 
accursed ‘ d^ts of honour/ I rely, too, on the 
fact that you are about to link with your own fate 
that of a good and nohle woman, whose love, I be¬ 
lieve imd tri»t, will awaken in you high ambitions 
towards a nobler life than has yet been yours. 
Moreover, 1 have sufficient faith in your generosity 
to believe that you will not disregard Itnow- 
ledge that this loan to you will cripple my re¬ 
sources for the next few years. Let me have the 
real happimss of finding that it has done good ser¬ 
vice to you and yonrs. The money shall be paid 
to your creditors (according to the list of them 
with which you furnished me) directly I reach 
London, and the receipts sent to yon. I purpose 
a foreign tour for the remainder of the vacation. 
When 1 return, I trust it will be to hear' that al) 
has gone well with you. A worthy life lies before 
you—embrace it! Sec that you use well the 
good gifts fate places in your way. Your past 
scarcely deserves such gifts, Vaughan Hesketh-— 
take heed that your future repairs its errors. 1 am 
not given to sermonising, so this must end.-^Yottrs 
faithfully, George Farquhar. 

** Write me word to my chambers that you agree 
to this. I shall have left for London before this 
reaches you/* 

This u^iiten, be rang for his servant. 

* V 

Jenkins, we leave this at six o'clock 
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—riio, tills mdhiing. Call me at iive; aee that the 
horses are ready. And remember before we slirt 
to give this letter to Mr Vaughan Hesketh’s mail, 
to deliver to his master as soon as he comes down^ 
stairs.’' 

The servant bowed, and retired, too proficient 
in his vocation to betray surprise, however sudden 
the plan. It so chanced, that on his way along 
the corridor he met Mr Vaughan Hesketh's ** own 
man/* He was discreet enough not to mention 

t 

the fact of their approaching departure; but, in 
order to prevent accidents, he gave him the letter 
to deliver to his master next morning. Further¬ 
more, it chanced that the man, being summoned 
to Mr Vaughan Hesketh’s apartment that night, 
gave him the letter. 

He read it. For a little while he appeared to 
be ikmsideringy his hand shading bis eyes. He 
lookjpd up sharply at the waiting-man. 

Was this to be given to me at once p 

sir—no, sir. Leastways, Mr Jenkins 
^dfme to give it yod the first tiling in the 
inoriing.*' 
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“ Ah 1 you nee«hi't mention that you gat-e it to- 
night-^* 

<« Very well, sir.” 

And Vaughan Hesketh, serenely content, turned 
to his slumbers. 



chapter bf. 


It w^bs an afternoon in September. One of tbe 
fairest autumn days was lingering lovingly and re¬ 
gretfully about the embrowned beeches and dusky 
firs of Redwood. The shadowy, sweet presence 
of the season most dear to poet nod to artist was 
discernible everywhere. She glanced from the 
midst of many a copse and pine-wood; her soil, 
tender, smile shone from faint rifts of cloud that 
girdled the horizon when sunset was near; the 
hem-of her shirt had touched the delis and hollows 
where the grass grew lash and tall—had turned 
the ferns to amber and the grasses .to gold. On 
the smooth turf of the hilly slope tliat led to th^ 
moijrrv she had left footprints of a pale brown fad-> 
ing|celour» that contrasted with the vivid emerald 

moss arous^ the ^ree-trunks. A ad acrois 

1 , 

'ih^piillvlhrougll |he tree hianchesi featery 
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grasses, and the amber ferns, came the slanting 
sunlight, making shadows ever)'where, and dicker¬ 
ing upon the narrow path leading to the moor, the 

slightly-marked path which wound and wound it- 

« 

self between the trees and great clumps of gorse, 
and then was lost, as though it led to a brink be¬ 
yond which lay only sky and air. 

The hall windows looked out on the hill. At 
one of them Vaughan llesketh stood, with his 
hands clasped behind him, his head bent down, 
and the peculiar eyes, cloudy, ominous, yet with a 
fiery sparkle in them, looking out as if they saw 
more than the gleams and shadows of the autumn 
afternoon. Anon he turned away, and began idly 
rolling about the billiard-balls, till his quick ear 
caught the rustle of a robe, and he looked up to 
see Caroline descending the staircase. She came 
towards him; the almost serious composure of her 
face gave way to a smile, and the bloom on her 
check deepened. His own aspect cleared; it bright¬ 
ened into the free, candid sunshine of his best* 
moods as he looked at her, and while he led her 
to the wi)fifdow, jealously retaining tier hand In his* 
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reb«Hedf and tried to diaw it a^^ay 

LuooheoD waite x let me gO) Vaughan/* 

**Why should I? What signifies luncheon? 
Are not we both very happy here* looking out on 

4 

this bright aflcrnouti togtther ? *' 

Looking out of window is a mean pursuit, I 
think/' she said, wilfully, but with a happy glance 
that contradicted herself. 

** Oh, Carry 1 are you going to practise the Far- 
quhar philosophy ? Do you begin to see the vanity 
of all things?" 

I begin to see the vanity of you, at least," she 
rejoined, laughing; “the rest will follow in time. 
Doubtless poor Mr Farquhar's theory had reason 
in it." 

“ Poor Mr Farquhar I Why such a tender ad- 
jective f 

“ Oh, 1 always felt sorry for him, and I regretted 
his abrupt departure. I wish he hadn’t gone abroad 
last week. I wish he had staid longer at Red¬ 
wood/' 

I 

“ Farquhar seems to have made a wonderful im- 
pr^ei^ion on your susceptible ladyship/' 
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«Is it 80 wonderful ? W^re ycK|iko& 8Ci|ty 
self, when your friex^ left us su %ttd4eiily J 

“ No, Carry; I had no room for 90 Itow> uegret* 
or disappointment. I was in perfect content with 
everything in the worl4*” 

She coloured, in silence, as |be led the way into 

the dining-room, declaring again that ^Hunchfon 
• * 

was ready.” But apparently neither of them cared 
much for that repast. It was very soon dcsPitched, 
almost in e^cncc, and then Caroline seated herself 
before the tire, and Vaughan took a chair beside 
her. He leaned his elbow on hts knee> his head 
upon his hand, and looked up Into her face thought-* 
fully. Some fascination seemed to lead the con¬ 
versation back to the former theme. 

<< After all,” he said, with some emphasis, ‘*he 
is an excellent fellow, in bis way.” 

“ Who ? ” she asked, waking fr9m her own 
reverie. 

He smiled complacently. 

“ George Farquhar. 1 say he is a capital fbllow, 
in hie way*” 

<< But what » his way ? ” 
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** That of a man of the world—« man who has 
drained life of all its sweetnesses, and is rather apt 
to quarrel with the dregs because, they are bitter. 
A man of intellect that has been suffered to lie fal-' 
low; of fortune that has be,en misspent or wasted; 
of position that has J>een turned to no account*, A 
disappointed, bktse't cynical man, Carry, whose na- 
ture you can hardly guess at, much less under- 
stand^'41 

«I can understand enough to be very sorry," 
she said, thoughtfully. There was a pause. 
regret mare than ever that he did not stay with 

V 

US," she went on. Poor man I poor Mr Farquliar I 

He should not have gone away." 

j 

, Of course, he is much to be pitied for not stay¬ 
ing. But he seemed to think it inevitable that he 
should go, and I presume he,knows his own affairs 
bes^" 

Business affairsr—yes. But there are other 

things* It would have done him good, Vaughan, 

tp l^ave been ip this, pleasant country, and to have 
' " • 
enjbyed the beautiful autumn weather we have hM 

ever, sipce you came down* Boo*t yap remember 
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tl^e one day at Orooksforth, hdiv it cheered him ? 
He was like a different person after be had been 
in the fresh, sweet air for an hour or two.” 

My dear child, Redwood air is dear to you, I 
know, and doubly dear to me. But, with all due 
respect for its merits and its health-giving pro¬ 
perties, 1 yet doubt; its power to regenerate a mor¬ 
bid mind.” 

“Oh, Vaughanl remember that one day on 
Crooksforth I ” 

“ I db remember; shall I ever forget it ? But it 
is not of him 1 think in connection with that day; it 

was too full of-other things. And since then 

there has been so much happiness in my life, that 
all morbidness and misery went out of even my re- 
inembk'ance.” 

He spoke very tenderly, and for one minute 
Caroline shyly nestled her cheek against his hand. 

Dear Vaughan, it is precisely because Z am so 
happy that 1 feel doubly compassionate to all who 
are not so* t yearn to give away out of my abun*. 
dance/* 

“ i like to hear you say^you are happy. I like 
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to see you look lik?that- And you are really 

happy, Caroline ? " 

** Have I not said ? she returned, with a bright 
smile. But it faded a little, as she went on—If 
only iny uncle were quite well, and himself again, 
I should be in the condition I used to repudiate— 
I should have nothing left to wish for.” 

. “ He will get strong again, in time; never fear. 
Dr Barclay thought well of him yesterday, you 
know.’* 

s 

** Still it is a mysterious sort of ailment, which 
makes me anxious. Every day he is later in com¬ 
ing from his room; every day, exertion seems more 
painful and difficult. He w'as never very active; 
now his love of repose almost amounts to torpor. 
And his memory is not so good as it used to be.” 

“ Ah I *’ said Vaughan, struck by the fact. 

“ Do you think that is a bad symptom ? ** cried 
Caroline, in eager alarm. Dr Barclay did not 
take much notice when 1 told him; he said, with 
the physical weakness all mental disorder would 

I 

go. And he is very cheerful, always.'* 

'^That is a ^reat advantage. Don't frighten 
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yourself, or be too anxious, dear child. There is 
nothing dangerous in the sort of chronic induenza 
which, afker all, my uncle's illness resolves itself 
into.’* 

But Caroline’s serious eyes took no new light. 

“ Don’t look so grave, dearest. Do you know, 
I fancy your cheek is the least in the world less 
blooming than it was a week or two since. Sup¬ 
pose we go for a walk ? ” 

He had no cause to complain of her want of bloom 
at that minute. Radiant and rosy was her blush 
as she replied, Oh, Vaughan I r.ve something to 
tell you—something you won’t like to hear.” 

“ You little puss! I’ll puni^i you-” 

No; ,don’t laugh. |t is really something youVill 
think disagreeable. 1 knew it last night, but I did 
not wish to vex you befo^ there was absolute need.” 

“ What is it, then?” he asked, with a momentary 
peevishness, which escaped him unawares, being 
the natural protest against anything disagreeable 
or vexatious whiph it was part of his character to 
feel, though he did not always express it. 

It is about Miss Kendal. • She arrived at 
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Beacon*6 Cottage last night, and I am going to see 
her this afternoon," said Caroline, bravely and 
directly. 

She could not help laughing at the wry face 
with which Vaughan received the information. 
The fact was, he felt rather relieved that it was no 
worse. He bad long since reconciled himself to 
the inevitable necessity of Miss Kendafs neigh¬ 
bourhood, therefore he was highly philosophical 
on the present occasion. 

‘*Well, it can't be helped. And she is really 
there—not a mile from the spot we occupy ? After 
this, ril never believe in magnetism. If there were 
any truth in it, I should have felt an oppressiveness 
in tife air when the arrival took place." 

“Oh, Vaughan, be good I" 

“ Would it add to your happiness if I were to 
resolve to behave well, even to be civil, to Miss 
Kendal ? Do you really wish me to be good ? " 

“ Ynu can hardly bel^ve in such an unreason¬ 
able wish ? " Caroline laughed, ^delighted at bis 
* 

g,ay4iumour on the obnoxious subject, “ But it is 

^ ' 

’ true, though; I do wish it—very much.” 
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** Then it shall be done 1 ” he declared, solemnly. 

Difficult as the undertaking is, it shall be accom¬ 
plished ; and, to begin at the beginning, Carry, I'll 
accompany you this afternoon; 1 also will pay my 
respects at Beacon's Cottage.*' 

He watched hej face narrowly, though smil¬ 
ingly, as if he expected to see tliere something 
different from the simple pleasure and gratifica¬ 
tion with which she looked up at him. But Caro¬ 
line was transparent as air. Her second thought 
brought a shade to her face, a serious tone to her 
voice* 

** Vaughan, after all, perhaps she would rather 
that 1 went alone the first time. I don't think yOu 
shall go to-day*'* 

“Indeed!" he said, coldly, “Is your friend- 
ship $p close and sacred that not even yotir be¬ 
trothed hu^and may come near it ? " 

His cold glance, his displeased tone, struck 
home* But soniething of her characteristic re¬ 
vulsion against a]l unreasonableness and injustice 
came to Caroline’s * 

“ You must know what 1 meany Vaugham It is 
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for Mibs Kendal’s sake, not my own, that 1 propose 
to go alone/’ 

“ And "Miss Kendal is, of course, to be considered 
befoi e me ? ” 

She uas indignantly silent; a red glow dred her 
cheek; a significant light flaj^ied ever and anon 
from licr eyes. She looked exactly as she had 
looked when a child, when Vaughan had been 
uhat she called “wicked,” and herself “cross.” 
Vaughan recognised the look; it was one evoked 
in an instant, and capable of being dispelled as 
quickly. 

“ Oh, Carry 1 yOU should not try me where I am 
most weak. On this point 1 am utterly unreason¬ 
able ; I confess it.” 

I am glad you confess it.” 

“ Don’t upbraid me with that measured tone and 
chill glance. 1 really intend to improve; veritably, 
Carry, the dilHcult enterprise shall be immediately 
undertaken.” 

“ So you just now said,” , 
l^hat is a heartless idsinuation. Pshaw! it was 

^}^f fun, tny ill-h«itnDur, You njay go to Beacon 

% 
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Cottage as often as you like, uml talk by the hour 
to my good friend there. It docs not signify to 
me* I will trust you.*' 

“Trust me?*’ 

Yes. If she abuses me as she used to do» if 
she tries to prejudice you against me, why, let her. 
Ill-nature will be its own reward.'* 

Caroline's reply had only got as far as a re¬ 
proachful, but nevertheless evidently relenting, 
Oh, Vaughan I " when they were interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant, who delivered a card to 
Mr Vaughan llesketh, and announced that the 
gentleman waited in the study." 

“In the study I My uncle is not down, is he?" 
said Vaughan, quickly. 11c had just glanced at 
the card, and now rose, crushing it in his hand 
with evident embarrassment and annoyance. He 
stood as if considering for some minutes. Evidently 
he hesitated; but, at last, without turning to Caro¬ 
line, only muttering “ 1 must see him; I'll be back 
in a few zuiuutes," he left the room. 

Caroline sat still, thouglitful, and a little troubled. 
Why was it that in the rnidst of all the happiness 
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of the last few weeks, would sometimes rise shadows 
such as this that now reigned duskily over her 
mind ? Why would the sense of unsatisfying in¬ 
completeness ever and anon oppress her, while, to 
all appearance, sunshine most absolute was around 
her, and, as she hud herself said a little while be¬ 
fore, she u as in danger of having nothing left to 
wish for?” It was no tangible care or anxiety 
that she brooded over now. Her uncle's illness 
was not in her thoughts. What was it? Even 

i, 

while she tried to penetrate into the mystery of her 
own spirit, Vaughan returned to her, took his old 
place beside her, looked at her, but not as before. 
His face betrayed agitation, his utterance was in¬ 
distinct and hurried. 

** Caroline, 1 am obliged to go to London im¬ 
mediately. A—a friend of mine is in a strait, from 
which I must try and relieve him as best I can." 

“ To go to London ? Oh, Vaughan I ” was her 
first cry; but, seeing his look, her feeling changed. 
«Is it anything very wrong? Tpll me—oh, do 
tell ine—if there is anything wrong witH you.” 

“ With me ? *Oh dear, no I |t is only an affair 
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of money; but unluckily I am short of cash} and I 
shan’t know where to find even the hundred pounds, 
all that is needed.” 

“ Ask niy uncle.” 

“ On no account; don’t think of such a thing. 
He would suppose it was some extravagance of— 
of mine.” 

“ Of course you would tell him what it vras for.” 

“ Blit he is not obliged to believe what he is 
told,” said Vaughan, musing aloud. 

Caroline looked at him, in innocent astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ ril tell you. Carry; //o?/ might help me—^you 
might do me the greatest service ” 

“How? Tell me.” 

“ You might lend me the money; you have as 
much in what you call your ‘fund.’ You told me 
so the other day.” 

“ 1 mnII go and ask my uncle for it this minute.” 
Caroline rose,tblitheiy. “ How glad I am-” 

“Stop, Carry. If my uncle keeps it, if you 
have to ask him, it is us bad; it is out of the 
question.” 
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” Dear Vanghan, why should it be impossible to 
ask him such a simple thing ? 

“ It is impossible; I will not do it. I will brave 
every ditticulty, suffer every pain, sooner. Don't 
ask me why; it is enough that it is impossible.*' 
lie looked at his watch “In half-au-hour I must 
be oflV’ 

“ How long shall }ou be away? " 

“ I cannot tell; I am almost distracted; I don't 
know which way to turn. Lei me think." 

He leaned his head down upon his two clasped 
hands. His trouble and perplexity were evident, 
and Caroline's heart began to ache. She laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

Vaughan, can't you tell me all about it? " 

“It is another person's secret, which I must not 
betray, even to you. You won’t wish it? ” 

“ Oh no! But if I could only help you.” 

“ Yes, Carry, I thought of you at once: but it is 
no use; since you can give no aid, my case is 
hopeless indeed. 1 depended,on you.” 

“But are you sure I am so helpless?” cried 
she, eagerly, as thoughts and plans began revolving 
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rapidly in her mind; let us think ;—do try and 
think-” 

“ Stay! Vaughan looked up at her suddenly. 
“ What would you say if my uncle asked you for 

I 

what purpose you wanted your money ? ” 

‘‘What should I say—what could I, but the 
truth ? 1 must tell him it is for you.” 

“ Ilut supposing that is not the truth. If I want 
it for some one else—eh, Carry, don’t you see ?— 
my feelings and your conscience may be spared at 
oiice.” 

“ I don’t understand-” She hesitated. 

“ If you told my uncle you needed the sum for 
an immediate necessity—a charitable purpose— 
don’t you think he would be satisfied ? ” 

“ Perhaps. But oh, Vaughan! you don’t mean 

—that you would wish- Think again; you 

don’t see clearly.” 

Where would be the wrong? Who would be 
harmed ? On the contrary, how dnlch good would 
be done by this simple reticence--nothing more. 
You say nothing but what iff true—only you do not 
tell the whole truth.” . 
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** But he knows 1 always tell him the whole truth. 
To speak as you say, woM be deceiving—or trying 
to deceive.” 

“ You are misled by terms. Truth is valuable 
for its effects. In order to maintain peace and order, 
and for the better understanding between men, 
truth is a gpod and advisable tiling; when, instead, 
it is likely to promote trouble, disorder, and ill 
feeling, it is false principle to stickle for its main¬ 
tenance.” 

She stood hanging her head before him. His 
sophistries and his trouble together were smiting 
violent!}' at the gates of her heart. She so longed to 
believe him right—ro be able to help him. To 
think him ** mistaken ”—and her severest thought 
went no farther—was u sore pang. She was very 
young, all but a child, and alas! one who had not 
learned that wisdom transcending all logic, and ris¬ 
ing superior to all cont of world experience—that 
simple but sufficient wisdom which is to be learned 
€uid received as a little child.” But the true in* 
atinct of her fresh and unwarped nature held her 
Upright. She .took Vaughan's hand, and looked 
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into bis face with her clear eyes, steadfastly—** It 
would not be right—^you will feel so too, presently**' 
Vaughan rose abruptly, breaking from the gentle 
hold. is nearly time; 1 must see my uncle 
before I go." 

“ Oh, if you would only ask him --” 

**Pardon me; f have told you. ^y, Carry," 
for her pleading look would not be denied, ** 1 am 
only sorry 1 have worried you and wasted my own 
time to no purpose. Wc only seem to misunder« 
stand each other by talking. Let me go, dear; 
1 will come again as 1 go out." 

lie did come again, after a very brief interview 
with Mr llesketh, who was at once satisiiGd, it 
seemed, by the cogent reasons Vaughan doubtless 
adduced for his sudden journey to London. But 
it was Caroline with a very different aspect that 
met him in the dining-room.^Caroline with a bright, 
eager face, and a quivering smile—Caroline bear* 
ing in her trembling bands a bbx, some twelve 
inches square, of ebony and pearl—a significant- 
looking box. ^ 

Oh, Vaughan! the happiest thought came to 
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tne just after you bad gone/* abe cviedy as he en¬ 
tered the room» and while she hastily and tremu¬ 
lously disengaged a little golden key from her 
watch-chain. *< You wan^ money—I haven't money, 
but I have all these, whieh can be sold, and will be 
as good as money<-«-won't they ? Vaughan, won't 
they ? and ;your friend can be helped, and all will 
be right. Look here! ” 

Tear-drops of sheer joy glistened in Caroline's 
eyes as she unlocked and opened the casket and 
displayed her treasures. They were not many, but 
were mostly of value. There they shone in their 
pretty velvet recesses—wrings, bracelets, two or 
three brooches, and one dazzling ruby necklace. 

Will all these make up a hundred pounds, do 

you think ? " she asked, anxiously, and looked up 

in bis face for the answer. 

* 

Let it never be forgotten, in the record of 
Yaughan Hesketh’s thoughts and deeds, that he 
was touched by the young girl's artless generosity, 
that his first impulse was to draw her to his side, 
^j|M>say, ^phatically—meaning wliat he’ said, too 
, Dent Carry, I won't touch them for the wprld I 
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Keep yottr tiinkete, yoa dear little soul, and Til 
manage as best 1 can." 

“ But how can you? Do take them—^ 3 rott don^t 
know hOw glad I am I—and then all ybur trouble 
will be over.” 

He kissed her—this time without verbally de¬ 
precating her plan. He even looked with a half¬ 
calculating glance at the jewel-boE« She went oti} 
flushed with eagerness, “I shall think of you so 
happily after you are gone, if 1 know everything is 
right, and you are not going to be worried or 
miserable. Do take them ? " 

“Your jewels! 1 can’t. Suppose my uncle 
should ask about them ? ’* 

“ Some day 1 could tell him,” Vaughan frowned* 
“ Or,” she went on, bright with a new idea, could 
not you sell them as people do in books, and ask 
the man to keep them, and let us buy them back 
again some day." 

He seemed struck by this suggestion. 

•* Think, Vaugljan, couldn’t you ? " 

She urged him, with ddwy eyes, and cheeks all 
flushed with earnestness. He listened, and glai^ced 

k • 
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at the omament8| and smiled on her, and pressed 
her hand to his lips many times. 

And so it came to pass, that some ten minutes 
afte/wardsi Caroline watched from her dressing* 
room window the departure of the carriage for the 
railway station. Vaughan sprang to his sent beside 
the lawyer*like gentleman, his visiter, and Vaughan 
held carefully under his arm a certain square brown 
paper parcel. He looked up at her window, waved 
his hand, and was no longer in her sight. 

And then Caroline sat down and cried; what 
for, she could never have told—for she was relieved, 
glad beyond expression. Everything was happily 
arranged, and Vaughan was to be back the next 
day but one. However, so it was—she cried hear¬ 
tily and long, and when she rose from her chair, 
and looked out of the window, the September twi¬ 
light bad ^hadowcd everything, and with a Hash 
the thought came into her mind, ** It is too late 
now, to go to Beacon^s Cottage.*' 

A knock at the door, and Mjss Maturin'a maid 
announced—** Miss Kendal has just come, miss, 
and is waiting to see you down-stairs." 



bti. 

' }■ 

A LADY dressed in black, middle-aged^ of a dig- 
nided presence, with a calm face, neither hand<4« 
some, nor remarkable for anything except a certain 
expression of quiet humour and equable self-pos¬ 
session, which was thoroughly womanly, although 
not often seen in women* This was the outside 
aspect of her who advanced a few steps to meet 
Caroline, took her for an instant into her arms, 
kissed her, and then let her go. 

“ Now ait down, and let me look at you comfoT" 
tably.” 

'8he looked. Caroline smiled, but she could not 
hide either her embarrassment^, or the tracaa of; 
the tears she had just been copiously shedding. 

h 

Both might have b^en detected by eyes of several 

* 

ilegrees’ less acuteness than those keen but kindly 
ones of blui8h<igi*ey which were^ now .fixed upon 
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hor face. But the tongue was not so qiiick u the 
eyes. 

“ How is Mr Hesketh ? ” was Miss KendaKs 
next utterance. 

“ Not well—he has been ailing for the last two 
or three weeks.” 

Nothing serious, I hope ? 

** At first it seemed only a cold; but it hangs 
about him very strangely. He is weak and languid 
—sometimes keeps hts room for two or three days 
together. Dr Barclay has attehded him the last 
few days.” 

** The doctor t a tangible disorder, indeed/^ said 
Miss Kendal, gravely. “And you are nurse, I 
suppose?” she added, afler a pausi, looking at 
her again. 

« Very little * nursing ’ has been needed, nor, I 

trust, will be. 1 almost dread the word—^it aduods 

like a Ireal illness.” ' 

1 ** Never mind what it sounds like, my dear; there 

^ thingsenotighto dread, ^n^out taking words 

, 

the account. Besides, Fve been ill once intny 

* j 

Ufe, and 1 think ^respectfully of nurses and nd^ttg.” 
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How have you been all this while ? You look 

very well/* 

" V J ant aa 1 look. How are you ? ’* 

The emphasis on the pronoun, slight as it was, 
caused Caroline to colour. She made the usual 
reply, that she was quite well. 

** And what has been doing at Redwood ? Any^ 
thing happened ? You must tell me all your news 
We had a ball here on my last hirth«day/* 
Come!—a promising beginning. Go on/^ 

And—Vaughan brought a visiter-«~-a friend of 
his from London. You must have heard my uncle 
speak of Mr Farquhar. His father was an old col¬ 
lege companion, and he himself is now Vaughan's 
iotiuiate friend/* 

Vaughan Hesketh lias left college, I suppose?**, 
Oh yes 1 He was travelling on the Continent 

for six, months, and has since been.atudying in 

! 

r 

London for a barrister/’ 

^Ah 1 vis he at Redwood now ? ” 

<< H^ ltas just ^one to J^ondon-^r^his vety: all^r^ 

noon/" 

' 
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Miss Kendal did not glance^at the flushed face, 
with its traces of tears; she stirred the fire in silence. 

** I ought to beg pardon/’ she.observed^ as she 
set the poker down. “ I forgot I wasn’t at home. 
It seems wonderfully natural sitting here, with you 
opposite to me. You had better go on with 
Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein —^where tsc left off.'' 

With all the dry, half-humorous^ manner and 
tone, there was a certain ring of pathos which 
Caroline felt magically. The latent tears sprang 
to her eyes again, and almost involuntarily, as if 
* obeying some olden, long-lost, but resumed in¬ 
fluence, she slipped from her chair, crouched on 
the hearth-rug, and leaned her head against Miss 
Kendal’s knee. For a nnnute or two no notice 
was apparentlytaken, but then a hand—^ot a small, 
nor an especially delicate hand,^ but one of har¬ 
monious formation, and of an expressive physiog¬ 
nomy, so to speak—was laid on Caroline’s soft 
hair, and rested there with a sort of steady content 
that liras more eloquent than a sepre of ingeniously- 
verted caresses. 

> Well, have you nothing more to tell me? ** 
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** You h^ve not said A'word of youtself^ yet^'' said 

Caroline) in alow ^oiee* 

** One at a time) my dear; don*t entangle afikirs. 

After you have made your statement, like the man 

« 

in the first scene of a French play, I'il enter and 
unroll budget.’* 

Caroline*bcgim twisting and untwisting the fringe 
of Miss Kendal’s mantle. A silence. 

** Do you find that assist you much ? ” asked the 
•ady, peering down curiously. ^<1 would by no means 
grudge even my best cape to such an end, but ” 

Ah ! don’t laugh at me,” sho cried, suddenly, 

i 

and in a burst of candour she told that with which her 

t 

thouglits were full—‘her engagement to Vaughan 
Hesketh. 

Miss Kendal made no observation while she went 
endetailingmany things that, hertongueonce loosed, 
it was happiness for her to dWell on. At length she 
paused, and shyly gUinced up at her companion’s face. 

‘ I suppose you are surprised ? ” 

* My dear, f ^pected it*—my dear, I ejected 
it,’* said Miss Kendal, abruptly. . 

Thete was another pause* CatoHoe waited. At 
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la&t the firm but gentle hands drew her head slightly 
bac|£; the governess leaned over and kissed her 
pupil’s forehead. 

God bless you, my dear child. Now, - in quite 
a changed tone, you like, I will tell you' my 
two-years’ history.” 

And she immediately began her record. In not 
too many terse sentences, with some few graphic 
touche^ after her own peculiar style, Miss Kendal 
gave accqunt of herself. 

Et me void ! ” she concluded i “ to keep op the 
histrionic fiction— j$pres tant des souffranees^ Ac. 
You know how it goes on.” 

And you are established at Beacon’s Cottage, 
with all your family ? ” 

*4Not.q^uite all. It reminds me of the story of 
* As I and eleven of my daughters were 
crossing Piccadilly.* No, my dear, 1 and seven of 
my household (four children and three servants) 
ac^atrived. The remtpning one^whoni 1 have nbt 
see|i twelve years—^comes in a day or two.”^ 

H W ho if that ? *' 

mece of I^y Camilla’s, who used to live 
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with hen She is a grown widow. Ma* 

dame de Vigny is her name, for she iRarried a 
French gentleman.’* 

** A widow I Then she is an old lady ! ** 

<<By no means; quite young. She married 
early.” 

But how is it she is to live with you ? ’* 

*‘She is not a pupil, as you will imagine, but 

yir 

many years ago 1 was her governess, and an old 
liking subsists between us, though we have not met 
since she was a child.” 

“ Then she is to be a viskeri ” 

Yes; whenever she feels inclined to rusticate.’* 
** Well,** pursued Caroline, after a brief pause of 
consideration, “ now for the others—the real pupils.” 

**Ob, they are nice little things, ^he poor 
mother ! It half bIrOke her heart to part with 
them.” 

Why did she, tlien ? ” 

1 conclude it would have wholly broken 
it to part with her. husband; and site Irad to i^iiidofite 

-a 

between the two. It was* a very patnfhl business. 

t 

However, the separation Won*t be^for long.** 
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♦* Aod Madame de Vigny will be of the fktutly 
sometimes ? ”. 

** Sometimes; yes, she will be of * my family,' 
as you call it. 1 like the term, it has an imposing 
sound/' remarked Miss Kendal. hope Blanche 
will be a pleasant companjon for you, Caroline; 
and for me also." 

Caroline mused, and then smiled to herself, re¬ 
cognising the half-jealous tone of her own thoughts 
respecting Miss Kendal's pleasant companion." 
For it was Caroline’s not unc'ommon characteristic 
that, loving very few, she could ill'brook any in¬ 
terference with her monopoly of those few. It 
was no wonder, for as vet she had been little tried 
in that hardest exercise of unselfishness, which 
enables some women not only to endure, but be 
content, to see their best beloved finding happi¬ 
ness away from them, and independent of them. 

Miss Kendal was likewise thoughtful. It star¬ 
tled them both when the door opened, and Mr 
entered the room, wrapped in a’ drCssing- 
his white hair showing, siiverly nnder 
purple velvet cap which Caroline^ had ^akirily 
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made and .embroidered for him*. He waa leaning 
on his servant’s arm, and walked feebly. Caroline 
sprang up, and was at his side in an instant. Miss 
Kendal rose, wheeled the great chair closer to the 
fire, and placed the footstool ready. And when 
the old gentleman was seated comfortably, she 
took his outstretched hand in both of here with 
cordial kindness shining in every feature of her 
face. 

*^This makes our group complete,” she, declared^ 
as she and Caroline re>seated themselves, one on 
each side of him 4 ** we must have^the chess-board 
out, and Caroline must learn her lessons on the 
ottoman, and everything must be as it used to, 
be.” 

But, after she had spoken, and looked at the 
old man, her face changed ;*'her eyes took a new 
expression, as they rested first on the old, worn 
^e, and then on the fresh, blooming aspect of 
tlie young girl beside him. 

He is so picturesque to behold,” said Caroline, 

* ■ 

fondly stroking the.sqft fdds nf his brilliant robe, 
of Indian pattern and colouring ^*lie looks like a 
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genlieinan who has come down especiidly to 4o a 
lady honour/' 

I am very glad to see Miss Kendaly" said 
Hesketh. 

And they began to talk of many things* He 

A 

was principally a listener, for talking did not ap¬ 
pear to be very easy to him, and he leaned back 
in his chair, as if rest was a luxury that he appre¬ 
ciated to the utmost. 

w 

It was not till Caroline, summoned from the 
room to see some poor pensioner from the village, 
had left them together, that Mr Hesketh appeared 
to rouse himself from his thoughts, and at once 
broke in upon the subject that had heen occupy¬ 
ing them, apparently, at least, till then. 

Caroline has told you all our news, 1 suppose: 
-H?f the engagement—of my losses ? " 

No; Caroline had forgotten all about tlie bust- 
neis details. Miss Kendal had heard of no losses. 

<< It was her own loss, poor child. Her inoiiey 
wiw principally invested in some mines, in which I 
al^ had emliarked a considerable sum, which 
tended for Caroline. There is the. fstal qaijKshief 
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of Adt betftg a toaa of busitieBs,’* eried the old ihAiiy 
passionately; why did they leave the child's for* 
tune is xny helpl^s hands ? I understood iKithing 
of these mines; I knew nothing of the cbaoces 
and changes of such things. My old brains have’ 
failed me» 1 believe. All the shrewdness and clear 
sight I once possessed have no longer existence* 
I was bewildered—overwhelmed*-~struck down-^ 


when 1 heard the news. The whole affair was 
smashed a month ago, 1 had the news the day 
after her birth*day. My poor little girl.*’ 

He stopped, fancying Caroline had come into 
the room again. Miss Kendal reassured him. 

** Then, you know, after the first shock, I began 

y 

to consider that, although this part of my property 
was gone* 1 still had Redwood. And though I 
wished Redwood to descend intact to a Hesketh, 


and used to have some sort of pride abc^ the 

'a 

estate going with the name, there were soi^e other 
cdnsidemtioDS that swamped all thar at once. 
Doift you understand ? 1 couldn’t leave her 

fhture dohbtful or precarious, for all the family 
pride in Christendom.^ 
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And that's a great deal,'* observed his listener. 

“My dear sir, I appreciate your feeling, believe 

me« Most men, Tm afraid, viroQl|l sooner sacridee 

their religion, to say ^lothing of a niece or two, 

than offer a slight to the smallest.comer of their 
1 ' k 

escutcheon.” 


“ You may judge,” went on the old gentleman, 
having taken breath, “ what a relief it was to me to 
find all the difficulty settled for me. When I came 

to speak to Vaughan-” 

“ Ah ! what did you say to him ? ” 

“ Well, I had never taught him to look upon 

himself as a rich man. He had always understood 
that bis heritage was conditional. 1 had taken 
care that his education should prepare him for 
either position. He is studying for a barrister, and 
would not be thrown on the world without resources. 


Don't you understand ? ” And again he appealed 
to Miss Kendal. She nodded, “ Still I had made 

t " Jt. 4 

♦ 

my,Will years ago, by which Redwood descended to 
hln^ and in- a codicil added afterwards, I lefl to 
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And yOn «aid4o your i:iephew« ' 

** I told him the whole state of the case. I ^as 
in a good deal qf trouble^ The Ihing knocked me 
over.' 1 told him everything^ l^dld him that Ked« 
wood must be settled on Caroline; that be must 

'f 

trust to his talents, and the little money it would 
be in ,my power to leave him; I told him—all this, 
you know.'* 

“ And he replied 

“ By telling me that he and Caroline loved one 
another I I was astonished: for somdiiow, of late 
years, my old wishes, and plans had faded away. 
It seemed natural, tvhen hrst Caroline came here; 
to look forward, and fancy; but afterwards, I set" 

* ■‘S 

tied tliat^ 1 was a match-^making old fool for my 
pains; these things never happen as we wish. You 
see I was wrong. It all came about even more 
favourably than I could have hoped.'* 

It was wonderfully opportune, indeed. You 
nev^y^uspected their attachment ? *’ , - 

By m jUiean^ Vaughan has been so much 
avi^ays,. that he hac| hardly*seett anything of. Carq» 
lino , since she-was almost a child But they 
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excellent irieRil^ from the very 

, M 

/‘Ohy I know/’said jMiss Kendal, biting her lip, 

meditatively* so, under the new light of 

^ ^ 

Jihie happy state df things, you arranged — 

Eve^thing is left as before* Hedwood, de¬ 
scending to Vaughan, descends to Caroline also. 
Tile old will may stand. There is no need to make 
a division of property between a man and his wife. 
Don’t you see?” said the poor old gentleman, 
looking anxiously up at her, passing his hand with 
a weary gesture across his forehead. ** Don’t you 
understand—^it is all quite right now, and nobody 
will be wronged.” 

Miss Kendal glanced at the grey head, smiled 
kindly, then relapsed into thought again. 

And your old mistrust of Vaughan does not, 
bf. course, exist ? ” she asked, more iiesitatingly 
than it was her wont to speak; <<you have had 
oil cause for discontent respecting his = conduct, 

laice you paid bis college debts, three years s^o? ” 

* / * 

^et me see; we spoke about that. H.e said«^ 
he had been in no embatTassmenta ^nce* 
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He asasured me m* ^iemaiy^ l^^ien l^msk^d bttjei. 
Because, you know, 1 could neither have my n2e<!^ 
made miserable nor Redvroo4. tuioed by a Ei^end- 

j.j' , 

tbrifl/' said the old gentleman^ ^slli sotifletbing l^e 

, v’ l,' ' 

i ^ ' 

fire flashing in his eyes. No, no; if Vaugbon were 
not worthy—if I wore not entirely mthjied that 
Vaughan is wortJiy—^i»e should have neither.’* 

“ Wlien does Vauglian return^frora London?” 
was Miss Kendal’s next, and somewhat abrupt, 
question; “and on what business has he gone? ’* 
“On some affairs—f forget exactly what; but 
he tokl me—he told me, before he went. Some 
affairs-'' 


But Caroline entered) and the old .man stoppedT 
precipitately, and looked at her fresh, girlish face, 

t- 

with embarrassinent and fondness mingled very 
strangely, and even pathetically, in his worn, 
withered features. 

* I 

“Come,” cried Miss Kendal's cheerful voice,' 
cleaving tiie mist of constraint like a west wind, 
clear, and blithe, and kden come to your old^ 
platse, Oaroline, and let bs'have the otd group 
round the 'Jliig is' pleasan t-*-**this( is' cowife^- 
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able I ,X need not go back for two hours yet, and 
at present 1 am et home/’ 

“We only want the chess-board,” said CaroHne, 
half turning to fetch it. 

But Miss Kendal detained her, rather hastily. 
“ Not to-night, my dear. We*ll sit and talk, for 
to-night.” 

So they sat by the fireside, they three. The 
white-haired old man, leaning back in his. chair, 
sometimes looking up, and saying a word or two, 
but oftener with drooping head, and eyes half- 
closed, and hands lobked together before him. 
Miss Kendal, fresh coloured, and especially vital 
of aspect as she always was, sat oppositeand. be¬ 
tween them, her arm fim^g across her uncle’s knee, 
and'^her head lightly leaning against Miss Kendal, 
was Caroline, young, blooming, fair, and uncon¬ 


scious. 



The week after Miss Kendal’s arrivaf, Mi* Hes- 
keth did not leave his bed» and the doctor came to 
see him three times a^day. Much of the peculiar 
character of a ** house with illness in it ** began to 
he perceptible in Redwood. And although Caro¬ 
line was not as yet definitely anxious about the ill¬ 
ness, she felt the subduing influence of its presence; 
and something of the staid quietude of nurseship 
already chastened the ring of her voice and the 
buoyancy of her step. When the patient was 
asleep, or resting, and she went into the park for 
a ten-minutes’ breathing-space, slie felt her lone]i<> 
ness profoundly. Poor child! she had never* felt 
lonely before, though her whole life, so far as com¬ 
panions of her own sex and age were cohceraed, 
had been especially solitaty. But natbf the con¬ 
stant cry of heart was, ** Oh, when Vaughan 
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comes ' home! Till it was changed into— 
<< Vaughan will be here to-morrow.’* 

\ And to-morrow came, and was to-day. Through 
the ^OBg moirning Caroline kept by her uncle. He 
wai’^ightly better, felt stronger, and himself pro¬ 
posed to g^t up, and sit by his dressing-room fire. 
And’itt the afternoon, CaroKiie left him there, very 
cosy and cheerful, while she went up to Beacon’s 
Cottage, for a walk, and to see Miss Kendal, and 
—^unconscious instinct I —to occupy the remaining 
time til] Vaughan should arrive. 

It had been a soft, cloudy day, and^now only 
faint refiections, rifts of pale light, shone here and 
there along the horizon- A gentle mournfulness 
was regnant over the time. The autumn tender¬ 
ness spoke with more than eloquence to Caroline’s 
heart. She lingered on her way, stopping many 

a 

times to look around her, and to listen to the quiet 
soptKib that made the silence felt. Faintly whis- 


pel'ing, leaves fell fluttering round, as. she. 
palsed along tlm slope of the hill, whore oak and 

gre# stately and fttir. Lower down, in the 

■ 'I 

Vlfley, tl^ little* tricksy stream was rippling and 
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bubbling. Caroline could see its silver light shin¬ 
ing through the tangle of greenery that partially 
concealed it. The long, flatmeadows of the valley 

were dowerless, and their verdure faded ; 

« ' 

two cows were lowing plaintively, with their heads 
over the hedge^ Ibohiog out in wistful fashion. . Be-^ 
yond, the long belt of pines shut in the picture. 
They rose, dark and inexprahle, against tlie vapo¬ 
rous, colourless sky, and a cloud of rooks whs gather¬ 
ing above them, with a loud noise that in itself 
seemed to appeal almost as much to the eye as. to 
the ear. 

>V 

Beacon’s Cottage stood on a hill among hills. 
I'he country just there was broken into abrupt 
dells and steep ascents, like stonny waves of a 
great sea. On winter nights, the wind held festi¬ 
val among those hills; crashed among the Br-trees, 
careered fiercely about tire treeless moorland, and 
wailed roacd the white cottage, with its verandah 

I 

and trellis that told mockingly of sammei;warmth 
aod laxuriance» The green gardei^ sloped doi^n 
tov^rds the woody valley, ^hore, even in the dark 
days of cold at^ withering'hlasts^ there was eyef a, 
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Dost-like oasis, as of wall-protected innocence 
and peace. It seemed to smile, now, on Caroline 
as she stood within the garden, on the breezy slope, 
looking round her. Very low down seemed the 
happy nook, very lofty appeared the hill on which 

V , “ 

she stodi. The clouds seemed nearer than the 
valley, and the air, which had been so still awhile 
b^ore, on this height thrilled and tingled as witli 
stronger life. 

Unheard by her, one of the long windows which 
looked out on the garden was' deftly unfastened and 
opened. Miss Kendal came behind her, and spoke 
over her shou1<j^er. 

“ You have found your way, then. That says 
well for the mvjdld. He is better 1 ” 

Caroline nodded. 

««You are a good child to give me a glimpse of 
you. And what do you think of my castle ? It’s 
a nice place, isn’t it ? ” 

f u I hke it. I should like to live here, I think. It 
ilpleasant to feel at the top of things—like this.” 
j «Do you feel that dignity ? ^ fsh’t it rather a 
4o]d on^ after, all ? Come, I want to show you 
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over the place. I’fli proud of my new character of 
housekeeper, you kno#« F^r8t^ let us walk round 
the garden.” 

So they walked round, Miss Kendi^ talking the 

, « 

while, rather more continuously and more trivially 
than she wa# accustomed to do. Scil^thing in 
Caroline's face told, perhaps, that she wbuldWoder 
be listener than speaker. And, in, truth, the ypung 
girl's heart was throbbing tremulously between a 
certain depression and a joyful haste of expectancy, 

that made it hard for her to keep within the narrow 

& 

centre-way of self-possession. 

The children are out walking||vith their nuHe, 
or you should see them. Perhaps you will, mean¬ 
time, be interested in this handl^liting.” And she 
showed her the letter she was twirling between her 

•V' 

fingers: a letter directed to herself* in the enrefu), 
delicate caligrapfay chiefiy practised by French 
ladies. ** That is Blanche's writing. She tells ine 
that the tiant with whom she stays during her brief 
sojourn in London is planning all sorts of gaieties 

e 

' i 

for her. A bad preparatiem. for Pnr quiet life on 
this hiM-top, I fear.*!^ 


a 
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**Oh, I hope not,” was Caroline’s mechanical 
reply. 

Her eyes were wandering wistfully towards that 
point in the landscape where at this moment a curl¬ 
ing clotid of steam, and a rumbling sound, as of 
swift niotipi, betokened the course of the railway. 
Miss h^ndal took her arm, and twined it within 
her own. 

“You must come in-doors now, and sec the 
wonders there. Furbish up your stock of admiration, 
my dear. I like my properties to be appreciated ” 

Thus she went on, and m^de no allusion to the 
Hushed cheek and unquiet manner. And when, 
presently, Caroline restlessly talked of going back— 
“she must go backr-it was getting late—she must 
go quickly”—Miss. Kendal quietly put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and prepared to go with her. 
She probably saw, though she took not the slightest 
apf^rent notice of it, the momentary start and glance 
of troubled deprecation with which Caroline re- 
volunteered companionship on her home- 

' ' I* . 

wRtd walk* But she made no remonstrance, no 

t' 

jetton, and they walked oh together—through 
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the pine wood, down the hill, and along the broad 
path on the slope that led to Redwood. 

Twilight was closing in as they reached the 
house. Caroline looked eagerly round, and for 
the first time suffered her lips to unclose 6n the 
subject whereof her heart and soul were |||ll. 

“ Vaughan is to be here this evening. The train 
comes in before six, sometimes." 

She called to a servant who just then appeared 
at the gate which led to the stables, and asked him, 
** Had the phaeton been sent to the station ? " 

No, miss." 

« * 

How is that ? " Caroline turned on the man, 

sharply. Look and gesture both expressed for the 

moment an almost fierce displeasure. Only for the 

* 

moment; instantaneously she came to herself. “ I 
desired it might be sent at half'past five o’clock, 
Robert.” 

“ My master sent word it would not be wanted 
this evening, miss. He had a letter from Mr 
Vaughan by the afternoon post, to say he was not 

a - 

coming to-day^” 

“ Oh, very well.". 
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And Caroline unclosed the hall-door, that Miss 
Kendal might enter, and walked in afber her. Also, ^ 
she made some remark about the pleasantness of 
the warm atmosphere within-doors—a remark com¬ 
prising more words than she had uttered consecu¬ 
tively dwing that afternoon----all the while feeling 
as if her heart had lefl off beating, it had fallen so 
heavily and hlnnkly down* She stood by die hall* 
hre a minute, looking into the cheery dancing blaze, 
and saying something about it to Miss Kendal, who 
had seated herself beside it. 

Won’t you sit down too, my dear?"was all 
the latter said. 

**Yes; only 1 must go up and see my uncle. 
You’ll wait till ! come down again ? Will you go 
into the study ? ” ^ 

“ I’ll wait here," Miss Kendal cried after her, as 
she was going, and in an instant was gone. 

Characteristically quick and decided of move¬ 


ment was Caroline Maturin; the pecnliarity was 
sfecially observable now. Miss Kendal looked into 

^ t ^ 

t^e hre, in her turn; ske muttered to herself some 
n^rds. 
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“I koew he wouldn’t come; I felt sure of it* 
My poor little girl 1—wbom I can’t help a bit.” 

But /rom that point her-thoughts were silent. 
Caroline was absent some little time> At length 
she came flying down the stairs. The very rustle 
of her dress was eloquent of some glad emotion— 
very different to the restless excitement of a little 
while before. Miss Kendal glanced at her face; 
it was rosy with the sweetest, tenderest flush, her 
eyes were glistening with the softest dews. 

“ Can he have com6» after all ? ” the governess 

_ * 

thought to herself.* ^ut no, Caroline did not at 
first even mention his name. All she said was to 
beg Miss Kendal would stay that evening. Her 
uncle felt better, and would be glad to see her. 
She despatched a servant to Beacon’s Cottage with 
a message, and then led her up-stairs into her own 
pretty dressing-room, to doff her walking things. 
Miss Kendal marvelled as to how soon the change 
would be explained; but Caroline was mute. 
Once^ indeed, she half unclosed her rosy bps with a 
certain shy smile that seemed indicative of a coming 
revelation; bat a second fought,held her silent. 
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It was not till they were all seated round Mr 
Hesketh's fire, that Miss Kendal's well ^controlled 
curiosity met its reward. 

** Vaughan is detained in town by the illness of 
a friend," said the old gentleman. He is a good 
fellow, that lad, after all. And he is coming— 
when is he coming, Caroline, my dear? What did 
your letter say ? " 

“ Next week. On Thursday or Friday,” she 

said, colouring with the consciousness of Miss 

* » 

Kendal's quick glance. 

And that lady was thinking .to herself, ** Bless 
me ! did a letter do it all, then ? ” 

* # * 4V: 

Eight days passed rather strangely. M r Hesketh’s 
state fluctuated, with such a slight decrease of daily 
strength, that it was almost imperceptible. Caro¬ 
line was entirely unprepared for the grave caution^ 
ary reply of Dr Barclay, when one morning she 

asl^ed him, *vHow soon he thought her uncle' 

# _ 

might come down-stairs as usual? To-morrow? ” 

•, • 
this nets on Thursdiiy.) 

*<Iam afraid notrrl am afraid not, my dear 
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yooiig iady,” said the physician, kindly. ”It is 
impossible to say; we will hope. But Mr Hesketh 
is a verj old, man, and ’*—something in Caroline’s 
face made him hesitate, before he finished his 
sentence—“ we must be careful to do nothing 
hastily.” 

And so he left her; and she stood still, gazing 
out of the window by which she was standing, but 
seeing neither field, nor tree, nor clouded sky. 

Could the ’doctor mean -? Not she thrust 

the thought from her. There is something in the 
spirit of a hitherto unclouded youth which makes 
such things as decay, old age, death, utterly in¬ 
comprehensible at first. So, though the thought 
fluttered near to her ever and again, bringing a 

4 

Strange chill, and a breathless sort of feeling, too 
vague to he even called a doubt, Caroline would 
not, or could not, place the possibility before her. 
She was more bewildered than anxious—more per-* 

I 

plexed than definitely alarmed. 

The intercourse between.Hedwood and Beacon's 

* < 

Cottage had been for thedast two of three days 
limited t5 notes anti messages^ Caroline was uih 
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reacting in her duties as nurse* and Miss Kendal 
had commenced lessons ” with the children^ and 
was well occupied. For an hour on Friday after¬ 
noon, the governess found leisure to come and see 
her old pupd. Though it was only a brief visit, 
she had time to notice how pale and worn the 
young girl was beginning to look, how heavy her 
eyes, and how languid her whole bearing became, 
the instant she relaxed the tension of determined 
energy which it was part of her character to main¬ 
tain while there were things to do* She mentioned 
nothing of what the doctor had said. Some curious 
instinct, perhaps, made her fear to give substance 
to her own phantasmal thoughts, by communicating 
them to another. But Miss Kendal hardly needed 
an interpretation of the girl’s changed tone. She 
could guess the reason. It touched her to see that 
not even the expected arrival of that evening could 
quite clear the clouds away, though the sunshine 
broke through once or twice, as a chance word 
si^t thja thought up iropi the depths Where it ’^as 

* , j * * 

i^^asured ao dearly, ♦ 

^**J[ expect Madaqie de yigny by this 
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train/* said Misa Ken^l, aa she left *‘ I shall 
bring her to see you Very soon; you are to be 

great friends, you know,’* 

*■ ^ 

Her encouraging smile, her cheerful tone, bore 
their effect* Caroline smiled back again; but it 
was a smile that set Miss Kendal musing, as she 
walked quickly home. 

There is something more than anxiety stirring 
that child’s heart; something quite unaccustomed 
to her thoughts is, little by little, finding place 
among them. 1 know it.” 

And perhaps she was right. Yet Caroline hei> 
self, if not absolutely unconscious of a mysterious, 
impalpable cloud somewhere, would never have 
recognised whence it came, or in what it consisted* 
The face of the world was dimmed; but where 
hung the mists that subdued its brightness ? 

s 

Very impalpable were the mists, us yet, and ^ety 
easily to be dispelled. That night, about aevm 
o’clock, they all vanished at the mere echo of a 

sound—^Vau|han*6 step in the>cariidor, Vaughaxfs 

< 

hand on the latch of the study-door. There stood 
CaroMne beside the fire, befiire which waft 
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the white-clothed tea-tAblte, in waiting ^ for 


the traveller. 


He ^rode into the room. The first thing C'aro- 
Ime noticed, in the midst of her blushing jojfulness, 
was how cold and tired he looked. 


‘*1 am tired,!' he adfioHted, ‘‘and cold too. 

j 1 

Winter seems coming fairly upon us. How plea- 
santthe fire looks/’ 


And he bent over it, rubbing his hands sedu- 
h>iisly» while Caroline was happily busy in making 
tea, ^d giving orders tor certain refreshments to 
be brought in, which she had planned beforehand 
for jiis delectation. No clouds now on the girl's 
heart or' face, as she nuide her arrangements, with 
blithe ofiiciousness, placed his chair, aOd gqiiy of¬ 


fered her finger-tips, to'lis^ hiUi thereto. 

■ '*4 

%tng himself into the diai^ri and wearily ^d 


dan to eat;-! 


Vaa^han, how woru-out y^ lookl Tail 
ipj^'ist^yoilr f^ead -— 

a^amed.fer thdughi.of his 

Ihe^'is -'{juite' rrghi oow-^has ‘been ;getta4^g 
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better daily,” said Vaughan, hurriedly. ‘ And^ 
and everything is all settled^quite right. You 
need not be uneasy,” he added, with a brief glance, 
that made her blush, as she remembered for the 
first time the whole of the circumstances connected 
with his departure. 1 wish you had as good news 
to tell he went on; I am completely dis¬ 
mayed, to hear of my uncle’s continued illness. 1 

was not prepared-” 

** You know, 1 wrote and told you,” said Caro¬ 
line, gently. ** And he is better now, than when 1 
wrote that letter.” 

It was quite impossible for me to leave town 
Men,” he rejoined, with a curious, sharp discontent 
in his tone. It startled Caroline; she looked at 
him, inquiringly. ** I am really grieved—1 am un¬ 
easy about my uncle,” he said, ** and you too ? ” 
He glanced at her for a moraent* ** You look pule 
and fagged; you have been overtasking your 
strength.” 

** Oh no: I am very well,** she answered, chberily. 
And then, with the true kroman’s tnstipet of oon- 
solsftiOQ, and the true woman’s foolish, fond» 
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rovr-tninded way of judging that to be the sweeteKt 
conbolatlon to him which would be dearest to her^ 
&he crouched on a footstool at luik fect» and took 
his hand. All will be well, now you are come 
home!she murmured. 

lie leaned his head upon lus other hand, and 

said nothing. She was perhaps the more content 

that he did not ovei whelm her by any of the ca- 

rehsos With which he had been wont to respond to 

the faintest indication of fondness on her part. It 

was her nature to be rather restless under demon*^ 

strations of tenderness in general. If she missed 

them now, it was without any painful sense of loss; 

« 

and besides, her heart yearned so over him, wearied 

4 

and troubled as he looked—^it had room for little 
else. 


‘*1 shall see him to-night?*' was his neKt ques¬ 
tion. 

** Oh yes; he expects u$ both, after tea. But 

you must not look so sad, dear Vaughan. JEIe.is 

* 

stronger to-day; the doctor says so/' 

** My dear Caroline,"’be replied, with a sort of 




ujioontroliable itritation, ** you must remember, if 
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1 hkvc not quite your philo«ophy, 1 have more at 
stake. He is of my flesh and blood/’ 

Her eyefe of pained wonderment were more re¬ 
proachful than many words. He seemed to feel 
them so; he stooped, and kissed her forehead. 

X am unhappy about him. 1 have never known 
him seriously ill before. Forgive me, I can’t think 
of anything else.” 

Forgive him? What had she to forgive? It was 
only natural, and good, and noble, that he should be 
grieved so much as even to beunreasonableand hasty. 
And the thought came upon her with a pang oT the 
cruel injustice she, even she, had rendered him, 
when, twji days slgo, she had vaguely, very vaguely, 
thought that his duty to his uncle at Redwood 
sliould come before his Suty lo his friend in Lon¬ 
don. She had a royal munificence of soul, which 
never rested content with simply correcting an 
error. She must be lavish of ^at which she had 

hi 

withheld. She must bestow all the treasures in 
her store to make ^ip for having ever been unduly 
earful of ehem. So now^tbe treasure of her love 
unlmiited'**of her eotifldence supreme and^mques-' 
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tioning—spent itself on this silent, gloomy Vaughan 
Hesketh. There was no test which her trustwould 
not have withstood, just then. His silence, his 
gloom, were only natura1«^nd only called forth 
the more her tender wish to comfort and to cheer. 
Therefore she talked on as she had been used to 
do when his looks gkve fond reply to her free^ art* 
less prattling—when his gay laugh, his caressing 
tone, had told of his own delight in listening. 
Now, he leaned his head upon his hand, and only 
an occasional glance, or brief ejaculation attested 
that he heard. Once he broke in with an abrupt 
question. 

You have bad no visiters, 1 supposoi at Red* 
wood ? ” 

<< Two or three called, but 1 did not see them. 
Miss Kendal has been.” 


' *< Of course she has,” muttered Vaughan^ be¬ 
tween his teeth. Then he seemed to plunge into 


doep thought, from which he^ roused himself as if 
af) effort. His &ce took a gentler expression, 
begm to dawn.' And Jiow is Miss Ken* 
ditl ? ” ‘he asked.* 
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Ve?y well indeed. She seems very happy at 
Beacon s Cottage, with her little pupils.** 

1 am glad to hear it—1 am very glad to hear 
it,** pronounced Vaughan, settling his feet on the 
fender, and folding his arms, meditatively. Caro* 
line looked up, surprised and glad, but said no* 
thing. ** I have heard some things of Miss Kendal,*’ 
he pursued, afker a pause, which have greatly 
altered my opinion of her. Whilst 1 was in Lon- 

H) 

don, I happened to meet a*—a person who knew a 
good deal about her.” 

“ How strange 1 Ah! Vaughan, I’m so glad.” 

He did not look at her, though her eyes were 
raised to his face, with their rare, dewy lustre shin¬ 
ing in them. He was gazing fixedly into the fire. 

^VBut who is the person? ” w^ her next ques¬ 
tion. “ Who is it th^ knows Miss Kendal ? ” 

;<^<Wby, 1 happened to meet at a friend’s house 
ft Madame de Vigny.” 

Oh, I-know! ” cried Caroline, in glee. ‘*She 
is a niece of Lady Camilla Blair*s« She is going 
to stay witti Miss Kendal at*Beacon!s Cottage. She 
was to arrive by this evening’s tram.” 
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She has arrived,’* said Vaughan, after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation. ^*Shc travelled in the same 
carriage witli n)ybelf,** 

“ Did she ? How very pleasant I Oh, Vaughan, 
you can tell me all about her. What is she like ? '* 
And Caroline drew her little stool closer to the 
fender, and arranged herself in an attitude of 
pleased attention, resting her elbow on her knee, 
her chin on her hand, nith her alert look raised to 
Vaughan’s face. ** What is she like ? Tell me all 
about her.” 

4 

All about her l How do you suppose I should 
know * all about her ' in this little time ? ” 

** Well, I Diean, all you know. Is she pretty ? ” 

“ Yes—I believe she is thought so,” said Vaughan, 
stirring the fire, till the blaze forced Caroline to 
retreat to a more respectful distance. 

“ Is she old ? ” was the next question. 

** Old I What do you mean ? ’* he exclaimed, 
with a hasty glance at her. 

; **1 inean, how old is site ? *’ 

' I did not ask her.” 

“But she is not agirl? She is olderthan lam?” 
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« Very possibly.” 

^'And is she plijasant^intelligent ? Shall we 
like her, do you think ? ” 

I am sure I can't tell,” he said* with some im¬ 
patience; ** people's tastes difiTor so much.” 

** Then» do you like her ? ” said Caroline, smiling 
at his caution. 

Her smile seemed to annoy him. He rose from 
his chair, abt uptly. 

“ Oh I like her very well. Don't you think we 
may go to my uncle’s room now ? ” ^ 

So they went. Caroline must perforce reserve 
her questions for some future oppoitunity. It did 
not occur that night. After an hour’s desultory 
conversation witli the invalid, Vaughan retired to 
his own room* As he bade Caroline good-night, 
ho w4iispered to her, “ I'm so wearied, dear, 1 
hardly know what I'm doing, this evening. You 
must pardon! ” 

Pardon was radiantly smiled on him. “ Poor 
Vaughan! Deat; Vaughan! ” was her comment to 
herself. ' 



€]^apter tx. 

Vaughan was certainly less ‘Hirctr* in the morn¬ 
ing, as it was only natural and to be expected that 
he should be. He was vivacious, conversational, 
gay. If his vivacity was somewhat restless, and 
his talk more like a refuge from uncomfortable 
silence than a spontaneous flow of words, Caroline 
did not detect it. 

“ Carry, we must go for a walk this morning. 
I long for a ramble through the pine wood again." 

This morning ? Oh, 1 am so sorry Did not 
you hear my uncle beg me to be with him this 
morning ? Indeed, 1 always sit with him till our 
early dinner hour." 

And so the best part of the day goes. And it 
is Such a pleasant day, too," 
lie was veritably beginning to view things €n 
c 0 ^eur, do row* .It was a heavy, sombre-clouded 
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November morning as ever dawned in sluggish 
mists. 

“ In the afternoon —- *’ began Caroline, wist¬ 
fully. 

** You forget, my dear, that in November there 
is no such season as ‘afternoon.’ No; a walk 
on the terrace is the utmost you’ll get after two 
o’clock.” 

You must have your ramble alone then. It’s 
a pity; I should have liked it so much.” 

“I’ll tell you what I shall do. I thought we 
would go together; but it will be quite as well for 
me to get it over by myself. I’ll go and call on 
Miss Kendal.” 

“ Ah, do I ” she cried, eagerly, delighted at his 
voluntary proposal. “ Take her my love, and say 
I shall come to see her, and make acquaintance 
with Madame de Vigny, to-morrow, if I can. Per¬ 
haps, though, they would come here this evening.” 

“Oh, don’t ask them,” said Vaughan, hastily; 

“ let us at least ha^e our evenings to ourselves.” 

» 

“Unsociable!” smilingly she answered. “If 
only you would give me a proper description df 
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the Stranger lady^ perhaps my impatience might be 
controlled. But you are as vague ai|^ unsatisfac¬ 
tory as—as an oracle.” 

Fie glanced at her. She was laughing, in utter 
simplicity; and be laughed too. 

Well, then, I'll go, and entertain you at din¬ 
ner-time with an account of my adventures—shall 
I?” 

^*That will be charming! I must go to iny 
uncle now. And you will be off to Beacon's Cot* 
tage soon 1 suppose ? Good - by 1 ” She was 


going. 

** Stop! ” Vaughan cried. She lingered. “ 1 say,” 
be began, with a curious hesitation, << shall 1«— 
shall I have to endure the ordeal of—of^ngratula- 
Uons and so forth up there ? Do they know — ” 
She coloured, perhaps because he was lookmg 
at her so earnestly. 


told Miss Kendal,” she said, uttering the 

t 

^rds quickly, as if not without effort. Vaughan 
l<^oked away, strode to the window, with his hands 


pockets* 
Ugheff lightly.* 


However, the next miuute he 
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** What a fool a man is scnnetinies t Why should 
i care? What would it matter to me if all the 
children in the parish ran after me, calling out> 
< He's going to be married ? ' Eh, Carry ? 

** 1 should say it would be unpleasant, at least. 
1 don’t think you need fear any such edat. My 
uncle did not wisli it—our engagement/' bravely 
spoken out, to be talked over by the neighbour* 
hood; and Miss Kendal, knowing his wish, is the 
last person to mention the fact again." 

*' Like himself, like yourself Carry! " cried 
Vaughan, with a wonderful flashing of satisfaction 
on his face. He caught her hand, and kissed it, 
opened the door'for her to pass out, and waved 
his hand t^her, as she went up the stairs. 

He went back into the diping-room; he stood, 
with folded arms, looking, not aemngi out at the 
window, with his brow knit, his mouth compressed 
in very evident complication of thou^t. Only for 
a minute or two, however. Then he was off, walk- 

p 

ing rapidly along,tbc broad hill-side patlj^ under 
the forlorn boughs of the* almost wintry beeches^ 

s 

with the low, sullen wind wailing* round, and 
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Stern clouds in huge masses looming weightily over¬ 
head*—on to Beacon's Cottage. 

The wind, which was deep-mouthed and heavy 
as with a subdued malignity, in the valley, was 
fiercely astir upon the hill. It swung the pine- 
trees, it shook the crackling oak branches. It 
came about Vaughan like an enemy who would 
fain repel him from the gate of that breezy pa¬ 
radise. 

But once in-doors, the scene was changed. The 
maid of whom he inquired for Miss Kendal an¬ 
nounced that that lady was then engaged with her 
pupils. But on his saying he would wait till she 
was at liberty, he was simwn into the drawing-room 
—a long apartment, with two French windows look- 
ing out through the wreathed columns of the ve- 
randali, across the broad lawn to the thick shrub¬ 
beries, and thence over the ‘‘dip” of the valley to 
the wave-like hills beyond. But Vaughan Uiought 
the interior of the room more inviting for the ^gaze 
to rest^upon. ImjprtmSt walU of a imie .vag^ 
colour, with a slender, graceful twining^ patterii;,nf 

JTv 

J _ 

Ifaf-green described ^ereon. The usgal amount 
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of tables, consoles, chairs, and couches, disposed 
around; and—provided by Caroline’s thoughtful 
care from the hot-houses at Redwood—more than 
a usual quantity of flowers on stands at each win¬ 
dow. A few prints on the walls, and one large 
mirror, reflecting back the flowers and alabaster 
’ornaments of the mantelpiece. Carpets and hang¬ 
ings of deep crimson gave a warm tone to the 
whole. Moreover, and finaHy, the fire blazed 
brightly in the polished steel grate, and a little 
table with writing materials was drawn closely 
thereto. And a low, gracefully-shaped lounging- 
chair was placed beside the little table; and in the 
chair reclined one of the prettiest visions of bril¬ 
liance, warmth, and colouring, that ever glowed 
against the dulness of a November day. A vision 
‘ of small but exquisitely harmonious proportions— 
of polished, brunette complexion, with a living 
bloom upon each clear, soft check, a living lustre 
in the dark eyes. While, ever and anon, a reqdy, 

sudden smile,'intensely radiant, aroused the dimples 

• 

remnd the red mouth, till the whole face, vivacious 
at all times, became wpndrously vital, with ardent 
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Hfe sach as is seldom seen on the faces of our 
northern women. Indeed, there was something 
exceedingly un-English about the aspect of Ma¬ 
dame de Vigny, She shone, like some rich southern 
flower. There was a gorgeous taste about all the 
details of her dress. The attitudes, too, into which 
she was apt to fall, lounging, graceful, and care- ‘ 
less; the voice, a luscious, lingering contralto— 
all combined to keep up the impression her face 
created: such an impression of fervid radiance as 
we have in looking at some tropical bird or blos¬ 
som. 

■ 

She looked up, and J;he flashing smile lightened 
upon Vaughan as he approached, 

“ Ah, fellow-traveller I ” she cried, the slight 
foreign accent giving an added piquancy, hardly 
needed, to the rich voice. And she extended her > 
hand, ivory white, gemmed with rings, and with a 
cloud of delicate lace fiddling about it. 

Vaughan sprang to receive it; he held it for an 
iastant, while he leaned towards her, with many 
l^wly-uttered words of greeting and of inqt^iry. 

**Kot tired at all-^h nq! But up here one 
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feels as if the world hung a mile below^n^est 
ce pas ? and the cold and the wind—ils me font 
peer I ” 

She shrugged her shoulders expressively. Then 
she proceeded to put aside her portefeuilley and 
drew towards her a dainty inother-of-pearl work- 
box, from which she extracted a piece of embroi¬ 
dery that might have been achieved in fairyland, 
it was so aerial. At this she began to work busily, 
with a pretty importance. Now and then^ how¬ 
ever, she glanced up from beneath the shadow of 
her long black eyelashes, on the handsome face of 
her companion, whose gaze rested upon her with 
an earnestness that was more than admiring. 

They are all *at lessons*in there,’’she proceeded, 
tossing back her head. ** 1 was counting the time 
till they should be hnished. 1 w^as tired of writing 
my letters, and it is triste to be by one’s-self a whole 
morning. When the wind Inakes such a noise, too. 

I am glad you are come.” This, With the witph- 

i 

smile, half-hidden, iialf-revealed, as she bent over 
her work. 

“ You make meyery happj^,” murmured Vaughan, 
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selling hi^ ;^o}a s^isForSj aPd fisting tb^m about 

t j''” ^ 1 

in an^^^aiifj^barrassmeRt waptbf ease, most 

unwonted With him. . - 

>’1 >1 ,L * % Jlit 

I n J '' ' ' *• f ' * \ 

“ Yes, after Paris and LbndW ibis is eurious— 

i 

d'est ce pas ? I was WVer in English country be¬ 


fore. It is all strange to me. But you told me 
that it is beautiful about here. Where are they 
then, these beautiful environs ? *' 

She looked out at ^e window, and shivered osten¬ 
tatiously, drew the foot-cushion nearer to her, and 
deposited her tiny, silken-clad feet upon it. 

Vaughan, twirling the scissors, began to tell her 
of different places in the neighbourhood, which 
he trusted she would find interesting. The 
scenery —** 

Oh, but at this season, with these winds 

f 

blowing, one cannot talk or think of scenery. In 
the summer I shall %e charmed to walk about and 
see things; mais en attendant que d’ennui I If it 
)md not been to see my good gouvernante, I would 
.never have come till summer time.** 

V Vaughan could reply nothing, it seemed. He 

{ > . * ' . 

* liteyed with the toy he had chosen, in mlehce. 
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Millc pardons, my soissors I ” slie cri^d, rescuing 
them, not too soon, from tli'eir perilous position in his 

' ' ' ' 'v*'" 

restless fingers# “ You must tell me> Mr Hesketh, of 
the people tliat lite about^here? Society—4s there 
no society? Is it all scenery Uiat you have here ? It 

' ' * 'll 

is unhappy for me that I do not love much to walk/* 

“ But do you not ride ? *' 

% 

“ Ah, yes. But I have no horse in this place/’ 

“ I have—more than one; I need not say how 

entirely at your disposal.” 

» 

<< Vraiment! ” the brilliant smile da 2 zled him 
again. “ You are very amiable. 1 delight in rid- 
iug. I used to ride always at,dear Paris.” 

She sighed at the mention of dear Paris.” 

** Are you so attached to Paris ? ” 

I i 

“Yes. I ^as very happy there^T-always,” The 

' I 

last word was uttered after a brief pause, and the 
transient shade of sentiment which had begun to 
pass over the speaker’s face seemed ,|o be drawn 
off. She looked up suddenly at Vaughan, and, in 
quite a new tone, added, “1 have to make the 
a^uaintance of Miss Maturin—your cousin# I 
anticipate very greatly the pleasure* Jell me, 
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what is she like! Miss, Kendal says little of her 
I fancy she loves her Rpiuch. Is she so charming? ” 
Oh I ** and Vaughan muttered, amid much hesi¬ 
tation, that was but partially carried off by his forced 
air of carelessness, a few vfords, of which the only 
ones clearly audible were, “ she is very young.” 

“ A charm to begin with—n’est ce pas ? *’ cried 
the pretty inquisitor, snipping a tiny fragment of 
cambric with her tiny scissors, and glancing at him 
as she executed the feat. “Go on.” 

She settled herself in her chair, w'ith another 
shrug of her graceful shoulders, and a musically- 
uttered shiver, deprecatory, en passant, of the cold 
wnn^ that shook the windows every now and then. 
All her arrangements were made to “ listen.” She 
worked on, deftly and busily, and waited for him 
to begin. 

But he did not begin. He had proceeded no 
further in the code of hesitations than to fling back 
his hair, with a half-impatient gesture, and then 
look fixedly on at the embroidering proqess, when 
an interruption occurred. Truth to tell, he hardly 
knew whether he felt it most welcome 4>r most pro- 
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voking. troop of children came in, efiger, and 
rather noisy, fres'h from leiSon^. Tliero arOse a 

shrill little chorda. 

* 

We can’t go OiiitT Miss K-endal says it’s too 

V 

windy.” And then they gathered round their cousin 
Blanche, with a familiarity which showed hi*w far 
they had progressed in friendliness, even in a short 
time. It was pleasant to se# the readiness with 
which the lady lent herself to their small interests; 
the gaiety with which she immediately set to work 
to amuse them. 

m 

“ Too windy I Indeed I should suppose that,” 
she cried, snatching the youngest on her lap, and 
smiling on them all quite as brilliantly as if they 
had been a circle of grown-up admirers, duly 
bearded and moustached. “ Did you never hear 
the story of the little Pierrot, whose hair was blown 
away up into the moon ? ” # 

“Nol no I Oh, what was it?” cried the 
chdfus. 

*• 

Kor his adventures that befell him as he went 

I 

to look for his pretty curls 
** Nti! ^ Qh, do tell us 1 ” 
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Asseyez-vous, done. Doucement. Ilimgoing 

to tell you.’* And with a swifl, laughing glanc&at 

w 

Vaughan, she arranged them about her, the quiet¬ 
est little group of earnest auditors possible, and be¬ 
gan her narrative. 

Vaughan leaned against one of the windows, and 
looked on: charmed to the utmost, yet fiercely im¬ 
patient of this monopoly of Madame de Vigny. 
Nevertheless, his attention was so engrossed, that 
he was conscious of no entrance, no approach, till 
a rather deep, equable, quiet voice addressed him, 
and looking round, he saw Miss Kendal beside him, 
with her hand extended. He started at first, it was 
so odd to see her once-familiar face again. Then 
he grasped her hand with considerable show of 
cordiality. He was delighted to see her, to greet 
her as a neighbour; it was quite pleasant, her 
coming to live so near Redwood, he averred. 

Yes,'* said the lady, calmly, after her manner, 

i and at the same time looking at him with the old 

* 

^ look, unobtrusive, yet inexorably searching, which 
used to hate so*much, and did not precisely 

* 

' A , 

Inve just DOW. How is your uncle this ^orning? ** 
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“ Better, we hope,” he replied, dauntlessly; not 
knowing, or not remembering, anything about it. 
And Caroline ? ” 

“ Very well—as usual.” 

“I fancied she looked wearied, and that the 
roses were faded a little, yesterday. She has had 
a trying time, poor girl.” 

* i 

“ She was very sorry—we were both disappoint¬ 
ed,” said Vaughan, after a brief pause, “ that she 
could not come with me this morning.” 

** She must not confine herself too much* It is 
a brave little spirit, that is apt to tax its physical 
powers overmuch sometimes. It was very good of 
you to come and see me under the circumstances,” 

added Miss Kendal, with a kindly smile; for she 

1 

really thought it so. Knowing that* she had not 
formerly been .a favourite with the young man, she 
at once concluded that any extra attention he paid 
her was for Caroline's aake* But Vaughan sus¬ 
pected a covert sarcasm, and coloured an angry 
crimson, bit his lip, and turned abruptly to the 
window, and the,beauties df nature. All of which 

f 

Miss Kendal noted^omewhat to her perplexity. 
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However, she took her accustomed chaif» which 
happened to be beside the very window where he 
was standing; drew her workstand towards her, and 
began knitting, the identical knitting, Vaughan 
verify believed, that she had always been busy over 
at Redwood. There was the thick round ball of 
white cord to be duly placed in her pocket, and 
there the eternal little square in process of forma¬ 
tion. The glancing steel pins presently began to 
resume their appointed click; it was really ner¬ 
vously like old times, to stand by, and watch, and 
listen. With that vdice, too, sounding so confus¬ 
ingly near, the most musical and most thrilling 
voice ever attuned to a baby-story. 

“ And then he went on a long, long way, till he 
met a great \all man, who had eyes like emeralds. 
And he looked at him, this man, and he said in a 
terrible tone — 

' ** What do you think of our view ? ” broke in 
l^tss Kendal's ** terrible tone," startling Vaughan 
slgaiti;' “We are very proud of being the highest 
within Uve nfiles, birds' nests exce|)te4**’ 
I He said something appropriate in reply, coptriv- 
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ing, with difficulty, to «teer clear of the gentleman 
the emerald eyes. Miss Kendal went on again, 
could not quite understand why he so persists 
eiitly looked out of the window, nor why his usu¬ 
ally self-possessed aspect was so embarrassed and 
disturbed. Shyness was out of the question. She 
knew him too well to suspect him of such a weak¬ 
ness. Did he wish to make an exit, at once speedy 
and graceful ? Was he anxious to be back to Ued- 
wood? It seemed likely. Miss Kendafs keen gaze 
softened: her knitting needles clashed in a some¬ 
what less defiant and uncompromising manner. She 
considered within herself how best to give him the 
opportunity he sought. But while she considered, 
the silver voice from the fireside claimed his atten¬ 
tion* 

Mr HeskethI do you know some petiu contes? 

They demand another, and I am tired.*’ 

Much flattered at her notice, Vaughan turned 

from hia window, and advanced towards the little 

* 

circle of eager fftces, and its bewitching centre. 
Some awkward afiterthou^t, though, made his ap¬ 
proach less graceful than waaustml with him. , He 
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even halted midway, to inquire, in a curious, con¬ 
strained tone, What he could have the pleasure 
of doing for Madame de Vigny.” At which that 
young lady looked up, with a momentary, and pro¬ 
bably unconscious, elevation of her pretty eye¬ 
brows, eloquently testifying to the singularity of 
the gentleman’s deportment. 

I 

“ For me? Ah I nothing. But you may amuse 
these children, if you will.” 

And, apparently taking a mischievous pleasure 
in his discomfiture, she moved from her seat, dis- 
entangled herself from the children, with a kiss to 
one, and a whispered promise to another, and came 
and leaned over Miss Kendal and her knitting. 

4 

Do you know, 1 should like to learn that droll 
work of yours ? One cannot for ever work at bro- 
derie. Cela m’ennuie.” 

, My dear, we shall cure you of that disease in 
good time,” observed Miss Kendal, kindly, as, with 
hCiT quaint, but irresistibly trust-compelling sihile^ 
she looked up into the charmipg, allunng ^ce. 
“But 1 doubt if my ‘(ftroll work’ would exactly 
^ We slialJ see.” 
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But here the children came crowding round. Mr 
Vaughan Ilesketh had apparently found himself 
unequal to the prescribed task of their amusement. 
He stood) unconifortably enough, handling some 
books that were on the table, and every now and 
then giving furtive glances towards the two ladies. 
Madame de Vigny bestowed on him a ha1f-impei> 
ous, half-reproachful, but wholly fascinating look, 
as the little troop came about her, with eager de¬ 
mands for more stories 1 '* 

** Ah I I told you 1 was. tired. 1 can think of no 
more to tell you just now. But if you like, we will 

a 

go into the nursery, and play at that game—what 
do you call it, you petits sauvages ?—bat-tel-dor 
and $hut-tel-cock I ” Pronouncing the inharmoni¬ 
ous syllables very carefully, to tlie hilarious mirth 
of the children, Blanche moved, closely followed 
by t^em,,to the door. There she turned, and with 

another pretty gesture of imperial she 

• \ 

bent an adieu to tlie much-suiSermg Vaughan. 

The door closed behind her, the laughing vdicos 
gi;adually grew indistinct.* Vat^ban put down his 
book, and seated hiinaelf from dieer want bf know- 
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ing what to do. He was very ill at ease. We are 
accustomed to bestow a world of compassion on 
mental pangs, far less intolerable than the compli¬ 
cated ones in whose bonds he writhed just then. 
The wind blustered without, the fire crackled with¬ 
in, and Miss Kendal's knitting needles clicked in 
familiar harmony. Discord rather, to Vaughan's 
ears. He hated the sound, he longed to escape 
from it, and from her. But he was one in whom 
passion, however fierce, almost always instinctively 
veiled its front to prudence. Self-preservation was 
with him so radically the first law of his being, that 
even from himself his well-trained impulses were 
fenced.and guarded round. 

So he stayed; and, after a brief silence, re-com¬ 
menced conversation with-Miss Kendal. That lady 
replied deliberately, with a certaip reticence which 
usuediy characterised her manner^ and kept her eyes 
fixed on be^^work, at which she laboured dndefati- 
gaiblytbe while she spoke. All on a sudden^ Vaughan 
havings Just fi^slieH a rather ela})or£^e exposition 
ofHhe b^we^n thii^ cbmate of England 

< 4 

* I » , 

that of the Ctkntinent, Miss Kendal looked him 
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full in the face, with—** So you knew Madame de 
Vigny in London ? ” 

Altogether dismayed as he really was by this 
abrupt and unprovoked assault, he gathered self- 
possessioU enough to reply with every appearance 
of easy courtesy. “ I had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing her at Mrs Bingley’s house,’* he added, after 
a minute’s silence. ** She is a very charming per¬ 
son.” 

“ Who ? Which ? Discriminate your pronouns, 
I beg,” said Miss Kendal, with a louring brow, and 
an impatient tapping of her foot. 

“ Both, indeed I ” cried Vaughan, with a light 
laugh. ** Mrs Bingley is an old acquaintance; J 
ewe many pleasant hours to her hospitality. Ma¬ 
dame de Vigny>^I cannot presume to praise.” 

** She is a pfttty creature,” Miss l^endal observed, 
in a milder tone. ‘ ** 1 wonder, 1 shuH^be curias to 

a 

see, if she and Caroline will like one eputber.” 

Vaughjim rejoined promptly that he huped so. 
A pause, during which a brilliant ic^ dashed into 
the ineses of his Ipasy thuaghts, and, for an instant, 
seeiUed to illumine thifeir perplexity/! 
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Caroline, on her side, is almost enthusiastic in 
her anticipations,” he declared; she is most anai- 
oils that Redwood and its neighbourhood should be 
made as attractive as possible to the new arrival.” 

And then, by a felicitous progression, he slid to 
the riding question. He had been telling Madame 
de Vigny that her desire to ride might be gratified 
as often as she chose. Caroline would be de* 
lighted to lend her pony, 1 know. And there are 
such cliarming excursions possible, even in this 
weather.”, 

To all this Miss Kendal only briefiy responded. 
She had addressed herself most sedulously to her 
work, tlnd tugged away at a knot in the cotton, 
while her companion talked, 

<He summed up his argument by a recapitulation 
of the charming excursions” in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood; the fine points of view—for really the views 
some of them, perfectly magpificeoi. , ‘, 

, ,>* Jt str^^es me,” said Miss Kendal, tp this, look* 

a.grim smile, “that my.visiter Js 
ta.pi^fer,^ of the eotmtry firom.cairj^e 
while this bleak season lasts. Yep have 
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probably not yet discerned that she is a luxuriously- 
reared lady, and has no idea of subjecting herself 
to hardship, atmospheric or otherwise.” 

At this point she rose from her seat, and ex¬ 
pended a good deal of energy on stirring the fire. 
Vaughan felt it was an opportunity not to be lost 
of retiring with a good grace. He took his hat, 
and advanced towards her to take leave, saying, as 
he did so, with much apparent indifference, “I only 
judged from her own words. 1 beg pardon, if 1 
have been hasty or officious in the matter. And 
now, when may I tell Caroline that she will see 
you?" 

** Quite uncertain—as soon as 1 can. You will 
have a tempestuous walk back," said Miss Kendal, 
almost complacently.' For the rain was driving 
violently across the hills, and came dashing against 
the window panes. Surly as she was, she felt com- 
pelled to suggest that he should stay till the fierce- 
neis of the storm abated. But no; he thanked her; 
he did not care about the tain* And he finished 
sentence to himself,^ as he strode out of the 
gate$. ** Eather be drenched with rtiin, or l^msed 
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with hail, than remain to be scarified by the sharp 
edges of such a woman as that I ” 

And so he bent his head to the blast, and went 
on his way, with a storm in his heart wilder, per* 
haps, and more dangerous, than tliat which raged 
without. 


Miss Kendal stood at licr window, and watched 
his exit from her domain. Her hands were clasped 
tightly together, her lips compressed themselves 
emphatically, her eyes shone with their keenest and 
most piercing light. Two words escaped her, al* 
most passionately uttered, before she was aware— 
“ My Caroline I ” 

And then another interval of restless thought. 
From it she turned with alacrity, when Blanche re¬ 
entered the room, Hushed, and rather dishevelled. 

“ Ah, those children, ils m'ont presque tuee,** she 
declared, flinging herself into her fautcuil again. 

4 

“ If their dinner-time had not come, I should have 


been, altogether dechiree.'’ 

My dear,*' said Miss Kendal, ip her usual sober 


t«pe, must not allon^them such license. They 

^ood childrenv but they have high spirits.'' 
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Oh, les pauvres petits, je les aime de plus en 
plus. I have pleasure in playing with them, ch re 
fufldatne* Don’t deprive me of it, e’est h dire, pen¬ 
dant qu’il fait mauvais temps,*’ she added, with a 
little yawn. ** And ‘truly my cousins are better 
companions than the visiter of just now,” 

This was uttered after a pause, and in a tone of 
pique* 

Indeed I I thought you liked the gentleman/' 

Oh, in London he was well enough.” She pulled 
at her apron strings, musingly. << But 1 suppose one 
cannot dirt convenablemcnt in the country.” 

Miss Kendal, in a few terse sentences,'expressed 
her opinion as to the convmances of flirting in ge¬ 
neral, at whatever places or seasons. Madame de 
Vigny listened with dutiful attention. At Che finish, 
she came close to her monitress, and looked up at 
her with a coaxing smile. 

“ Ah I don't be cross with me. Nobody ever is 
—nobody ever used lo be, you remember,, I don’t 
mean any harm by my flirting; it is bigger in Eng¬ 
lish than in French, 1 think* Nobody is frightened 
of it in. France,” . 
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Miss Kendal did not appear absolutely convinced 
by this argument. She looked grave and thought¬ 
ful. And her vivacious companion seemed to have 
caught the infection of her seriousness. She sat 
silently on the ottoman at Miss Kendafs feet, her 
pretty face leaning on her hand. At last she looked 
up with a sigh. 

** I could, believe 1 was twelve years old again,— 
learning my lessons as 1 used to do. Oh, dear old 
gouvernante, 1 wish it was true I ** 

She laid her cheek against the ** dear old gouver- 
nante*s lap. A kind hand was laid on her shining 
hair. Very kind, loving, yet regretful eyes were 
bent upon her. 

“ My dear, the past is for none of us ; the pre¬ 
sent is for all; and it is enough. Take care of it.’* 



C|)apt^r X* 

Two or three days afterwards^ Madame de Vigiiy 
and Miss Kendal called at Redwood. They were 

I 

shown into the drawing-room. Miss Maturin was 
with Mr fflbsketh, who, the servant said, was not 
so well as he had been the day before. This was 
all; but Miss Kendal sighed, and appeared restless, 
as was her wont when she was seriously troubled. 
Blanche's light chatter, as she glanced observantly 
about the room, at the pictures, the statuettes, the 

I * 

books, ahd music, Seemed discordantly out of sea¬ 
son. Blanche herself looked almost cruelly bril¬ 
liant, blooming, and gay, as she stood on tiptoe to 
examine more nearly a very pretty water-colour 

sketcli of Caroline, executed six or seven years 

* 

back. I^he indulged in many little admiring ex- 
clamations both in French and English, and finally 
tu<*iied to^ Miss Kendal. 
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‘*ObI your Caroline must be vraiment belle 
comme un ange. I wish she wooki eome/' 
“Moderate your expectations,'* said the elder 
lady, in her most laconic manner. “ She is not at 
all like an angel, and still less comme un ange. ” 
The door opened, but it gave entrance, not to the 
expected Caroline, but to Vaughan. Of him, so 
soon as the usual greetings were over, Mias Kendal 
precipitately inquired particulars regarding hiS 
uncle. His tone was far more satisfactory than 
the servant's had been. The invalid had not slept 
quite so well, but was otherwise as usual. The 
doctor was now with him. 

“ And Caroline ? " 

“ Pretty well. She looks pale and tired some¬ 
times ; she is such an indefatigable nurse.** ‘ 

So far Vaughan had acquitted bimiself faultles^y. 
His air was easy and courteous: his voice had the 
precise inflection of seriousness, and no more, that 
was suitable to the tenor of the words. The shade 
of gravity stHl subdued his face as he turhed^ to 
V iMadaihe de Vigny wiA some more indifferent re- 
'/n|ijrk. Evidently he was master of himself for the 
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time. He had b,een takiag into rigorous disci¬ 
pline those rehelHous^ vagrant feelings which had 
nearly betrayed him* "^ith desperate bravery he 
even dared to encounter the same powe|^ which 
had vanquished him awhile before. Fearlessly, 
he seated himself near the syren, looked at her, 
listened to her, conversed with her. It was peril¬ 
ous* The very atmosphere that surrounded Blanche 

I 

de Vigny was one of witchery, most alluring and 
enchanting; and the alloy of sophistication, which, 
to many men, would have been an antidote to the 
charm of all the rest, was not so to Vaughan. 
Perhaps his instinct was not subtle enough to de¬ 
tect it, perhaps his taste was not sufficiently refined 
to object to it. Be th^t as it may, Madapie de 
Vigny, wi^h her dainty prettiness, her finished 
grace and elegance, her fascinations without num¬ 
ber, was to Vaughan Hesketh absolutely and im¬ 
periously irresistible. By every turn of her head, 
every dimple in her cheek, every varied glance of 
her dark eyes-^npw shy, now saucy, now half- 
avmrted> and again turned Tull upon him in bewil¬ 
dering radiance; by every smallest gestur^ or 
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movement, she drew him to her as by a glamour 
most potent and most tyrannical. He had not sat 
beside her five minutes ||3efore the chains were 
writhing about him. He had neither the strength 
nor the desire to escape from them. Every other 
consideration gave way to the one selfish; and, 
therefore, sufficing delight of looking at her, bask¬ 
ing in her smiles, yielding to the delirious magic 
of her presence. 

To be sure, there w’as no immediate demand 
made upon his prudence. Miss Kendal was por¬ 
ing over some old books at a side table, and, as for 
the conversation that was passing between himself 
and Madame de Vigny, the whole world might 
have taken notes of it, without at all disconcerting 
cither of them. But, when Caroline entered, the 
state of affairs changed. Madame de Vigny rose, 
and eagerly advanced towards her. Miss Kendal 
was beforehand, however, and already held her 
<dd pupil by the hand. A very informal introduc¬ 
tion took place, and the young ^irl and the bril- 
l^nt woman greeted each other cordially and 
l^indly. 
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But poor Caroline! she stood facing her new 
acquaintance, admiring with enthusiastic and in¬ 
nocent delight her beauty and grace. Quite un- 

. 

mindful, quite unconscious of herself, poor, worn, 
and wind-blown wild-ilower, she ga^ed on the at¬ 
tractions of this perfectly-cultivated, luxuriously- 
cared-for blossom, and never thought how its bril- 

■ 

liance made herself look' doubly faded and forlorn. 
For, truly, she was both. Undue confinement to 
the house, and the continuous though hardly re¬ 
cognised weight of care and responsibility, had 
stolen the roses from Carry's fresh cheek, had 
subdued the brightness of her smile, and had left 
dark marks, as of fatigue or exhaustion, under her 
eyes. Her dress, too—more adapted for a sick 
chamber than for the drawing-room—lacked all 
the grace and exquisite finish of the other's. Ma¬ 
dame de Vigny's silk robe, with its delicate em¬ 
broidered trimming, her velvet and miniver, the 
innumerable little charming agreme?is of her toilet, 
put but of countenance Caroline’s plain and plainly- 

it • 

fashioned merino dress, with its simple collar, bnd 
skirt innocent of flounces. _ 
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But nothing could alter the true, sweet, frank 
nature, which, alike independent of physical ail¬ 
ment, as of external and adventitious aids, shone 
from her face, and was eloiquent in her voice and 
manner. Her honest admiration of Madame de 
Vigny was sufBciently evident, and the lady, spoiled 

beauty though she was, could hardly be insensible 

1 

to its pleasant flattery. Besides, all the better and 
more real sympathies of her own nature were at 
once attracted to Caroline. So they “made 
friends," as the children say, at once ; while 
Vaughan bit his lip in silence, as he looked on, 
and Miss Kendal waited contentedly for a future 
opportunity of private conference with her favou¬ 
rite. 

Caroline herself was the first to make it. Leav- 

ing her new acquaintance examining a volume of 

■* 

music at the pianoforte, she came to Miss Kendal, 
and leaned over her chair. 

i ^ 

“My uncle heard you were here. He'had a 

rtf 

long letter this morning which aeemed to trouble 
hini He grew quite white, and seemed angry. 
But he did not tell me anything about tt. 


Perhaps 
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he will tell you. He begged you would not go 
away without seeing him.*' 

“J will go at once, my dear.'* 

•* 

Vaughan, engaged in watching Madame de 

^ 4 

Vigny, and in listening to the faint sotto voce in 
which she was singing to herself she looked 
over the musib—Vaughan heard nothing of this 
brief snatch of dialogue* He was rather surprised 

Au 

to see Miss Kendal leave her chair, and, leaning 

1 t 

on Caroline caressingly, walk down the long room 
to the door, deep in low-voiced talk. Then Miss 
Kendal disappeared, and Caroline came back to 
the pianoforte, and to the fair student, who stills 
bent over her book, and hummed her little tunes 

f 

ito herself, in the same dainty sotto voce as before. 

They resumed their talk. Vaughan leaned back 
on his sofa, watched them, but interfered not; 
Qnce or twice, Caroline, out of the fulness of her 
heart, smiled at him a bright smile of exultation. 
It was a new pleasure that she was enjoying, and, 
afjter ,so long a^ season of much loneliness and 

But Vaughan 
could notxpttnnand liimself to answer her. smile; 


anxiety, it came with refrei^hing zest. 
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he sat, duU, and apparently impassive, only speak- 

I' 

ing when appealed to, as he wRS^Ometioies, though 
rarely, by Madame de Vigny. 

But the musical discussion w^ at an end. 
Blanche moved frbm the piano to the window. 

. Would Miss Ulllaturin venture out on the terrace ? 

It looked so pleasant, and she wanted to make 

/ 

acquaintance with the Redwood gardens, of which 
she had heard so much from Mr Hesketh. 

Oh, Vaughan, we must show Madame de 

4 

Vigny the new American pkmts in the green¬ 
house ! cried Caroline. ** Let us go at once." 

^ Her blitheness might have won some answering 
gaiety from a less apathetic spirit than Vaughan’s 

I 

appeared to be at present. He accompanied them, 

however, opened doors, and shut gates, with all 

* #■ 

due attention; but still the conversation was chiefly 
supported by the ladies. Caroline, eager in her 
search after the choicest flowers to enrich the 
. b<>uquet she was forming, ran to another green- 

% V ^ 

bouse* leaving the others gazing on the lingering 

iV »' ' ' 

Ivories of some gorgeous tropical plant. Then 

r- ' ^ ' 

bladaipe de Vigny turned her swift glance frOm 
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the dower, and) losing up in her companion's 

4* V 

face, ** Qu' eUe est Joyeuse, yotir cousin I But 
wh^n she first came in, she looked so sad and 
tired; and she is pale stUk" 

She watched her,, with evident curiosity and 
some interest. Vaughan, in.turn, looked at the 
watcher. From her he glanced at Caroline^,^: 7^ 
contrast was striking. Now that she was no loilger 

talking—^now that the brief flush of change and 

/ 

pleasurable excitement had passed from her face 
as from her mind, a grey and heavy shade sub* 
dued her ***- body and spirit. The old care re* 

asserted its dominion, and weighed her down. 

/ 

She stood, arranging her dowers, under the droop¬ 
ing branches of the silver-birch, with the sombre 

line of firs rising behind, and above them the 

* 

autumn clouds, ponderous, and of a dull purple 
colour, that fitly harmonised with the rest of 
the picture. Poor Carry! her very st^, as she 
catne towards them again, had lost its temporarily- 
recovered buoyancy* It was time far her to go in 

again. .Some particular medicine had to be.adi^ 

¥ 

ministered (o the patient, who Ipved best to; re* 
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cefve It from her hands; and the stable dock 
striking the hour had brought back to her» by 
magic» all the attnospbere of wearinesa and gld>tnt 
which for awhile she had almost for,gotte|u . 8he 
could only stay to bestow her bouqueti to shake 
hands with the radiant Blanche, and, with a part^ 
ing simile, very sweet, and as cheerful as she could 
make it, to Vaughan, she left them. 

Oh, 1 am so sorry she is gone," said Madame 
de Vigny, turning to her companion, He made 
no reply; and presently, with a smile and a half 
bow, sufficiently expressive, she added, I like 
her v€fy much. She is fair, she is sweet, she is 
bien gracieuse. Je vous en feliqite, Mr Hesketh.’* 
Mr Hosketh retained presence of mind enough 

to bow in acknowledgment. But his companioii 

» 

laughed gaily and archly in his face. 

, “ You were very retenu. You never said a 
wordy but you see I have divined your secret. 
Do ypu know how ? Can you guess ? ” v 

, He could pot gi^sik, He pmumed, in^ a very 
^deep and rather sullen tone, j^nt she bad been in¬ 
formed. 
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“ Oh, you do wrong to toy cle?ernesiS/' she 
averred. No, indeed; I had my Suspicions from 

ii 

the first, it was so natural a thing—^so likely. And 
when you began to speak, e’est h dire, not to spSak, 
of ‘ yout cousin, Miss Maturin,’ I was sure. And 
so, je vous fais tnes compHmens.’' 

Silence. They were pacing the broad terrsase- 
walk, at rather a brisk rate. Vaughan*s eyes 
studied 1;he ground with persistency. The lady, 
alert and gay as a bird^ looked arOund her Nvith 
airy grace. Suddenly, she turned to him with a 
question. 

*^And when—when shall you be married? It 
is not indiscreet to ask ? '* 

Yes, it is indiscreet for you to ask; it would 
be dangerous for me to answer,'* he returned, 
hoarsely. He looked up; he let her see his face, 
vory pale, and with a lightning-like Eame in the eyes 
that fixed themselves on her. ** 1 am miserable I 
You must know ib-^you must see it," he muttered, 
beneath his bfe 9 th. Appi^ntly his companion 

t i( 

did hot'heitr. ** I ciannot lell you more*—ndw,*^ he 
went on; <<some day, perhaps^*' A pasinonate 
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ejaculation, a call^how meaningless! how mock¬ 
ing !—on a Name that he had no right to invoke 
then, at least. And Vaughan Hesketh strode 
fiercely and quickly from her side* Only for a 
few minutes, to plucky apparently, a iSpray of 
myrtle that grew near. He came back to her, 
and began to talk in a totally changed tone. Did 
she not like the gardens? Were not the ever¬ 
greens cheerful, though the other trees 'vl^ere now 
almost leafless ? The myrtle, too, it was flourish¬ 
ing yet, it grew in such a sheltered spot. Might 
he offer her the spray he had just gathered ? 

Madame de Vigny disliked schies. She had 
been startled and somewhat annoyed by Vaughan's 
sudden air of tragedy, although she was quite pre¬ 
pared to understand its drift. But she preferred 
the lighter atmosphere, the superior convenSices 
of comedy. She accepted his offering with the 

I • 

lightest grace, the sweetest smile in the worlds * 
*«Mil]& remercimens. I hope nothing troubles 
you ? I should be yery sorry." 

; “Would you?" . * y 

* ; I " 

f Something In 4ifs tone smote the hearth Of flbe 
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woman; for she bad one, though thickly incrusted 
with worldliness, lo^e of admiration, vanity in 
all forma. Perhaps, too, for the first time, the 
thought of Caroline in her relation to Vaughan 
came across her mind. Howbeit, she drew back, 
without looking at him; she flung away the myrtle. 

**lt is old and brown. Je ne Taime pas. Do 
you think Miss Kendal is ready to go home?** 

Not waiting for a reply, she slid past him, with 
something of stateliness in her erect little figure. 
They had come into the garden by the study-win¬ 
dow ; it was still open, and she walked swiftly to¬ 
wards it. Vaughan followed close, but she would 
not see his hand extended to assist her up the step. 

She sprang in; she hardly paused in the room, but 

• 

went at once to the door leading to the hall. 

There Vaughan detained her* 

have not displeased you? I am not so 
doubly, trdCtly miserable as that ? Give me one 
word/* ^ 

** Mr Hcsketh, yous me faites de chagrin. 
mit that 1 pass.” 

«TeUrlii% at least He* paused, as she 
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flatbed on him a giance of sparkling iodignadpn. 
He grew deeperale* Hid passions slipped from 
their control. “Have pity on me—>for I love 
you. I love you/'* he cried. “Hear me—I swear 
to you — ” 

But she turned from him, determinedly. “ Si* 
lence, mc^sieur: you have no right to speak to me 
in this manner. 1 shidl pass.” 

In good time sounded Miss KendaFs voice in 
the hall. Blanche opened the door, closed it 
behind her with energy, and joined her friend. 
She was a clever little person, and able to did* 
guise her emotions to perfection. 

“ We have been walking on the terrace ; it is so 
pleasant. I hurried away when I heard you call." 

Miss Kendal, preoccupied herself, scarcely 
heeded either the words or the aspect of the 
speaker. Had she done so, she might have pene* 
trated beneath the apparent ease, howloever skil¬ 
fully assumed. But she led the way to the pony** 
chaise, which awaited them, with compressed bps 
and thoughtful eyes. 

i 

I Blanche made-one or two remarks as they drove ’ 
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off, to wbidi' she recolved irery abstracted rOpHee. 
At last ^le asked, ** Mr Hesketh^the old gentle^ 
man—is he better ? ” 

^ Then, as if the spring of her meditations had 

been touched. Miss Kendal turned quickly, looked 

her blooming companion full in the face, said, ** 1 

« 

have talked #ith him for the last time, X'believe* 
Poor Caroline 1 ” 

No more. The lips were compressed again. 
Madame de Vigny averted her head without re-> 
ply, and the silence continued unbroken till they 
reached home. 



Cfiaptet: xt. 


Vaughan Hesketii, issuing from the study some 
half-hour afterwards, met l)r Barclay and the 
physician from London descending the stairs into 
the hall. Both looked grave at the sight of him, 
and, after an awkward pause of hesitation, Dr 
Barclay took him aside. 1 think it well to tell 

you—that—that Sir-has just seen your uncle. 

He thinks (as 1 feared before) that a few days 
must terminate afl. Nothing more can be done 
He was unaffectedly shocked* He had not 
thought his uncle's illness so serious. 


The doctor went on, Miss Maturin guesses 
nothing of the truth. She should be told—at 

once* It is impossible to say-” 

But the great London physiciaQ wg^ed impatient 
over this consumption of^is golden minutes, and the 
Other was compelled to break off and follow him. 
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Vaughan was left, standing at the foot of the 
wide staircase, to enter into the Dewly-created 

' i ' 

chaos of his thoughts, and to reduce it to order as 
he best might. He passed in review m calmly-as 
he could—and he was sufBciently calm now to cal« 
culate chances and probabilities^all the circum¬ 
stances of his position. His uncle, be knew, had 
executed the will by which Redwood descended to 
him; but he knew well, also, that the property had 
been thus bequeathed in full reliance on the ap¬ 
proaching union of Caroline and himself. Should 
any suspicion occur to the old man, Vaughan re¬ 
flected, that aught stood in the way of that union, 
or that his love for the young girl was less than be 
fondly believed it to be, it would^ npt be too late 
even then to alter the will—to his utter confusion 
and rpim But then, what was it that the doctor 
had but just now Informed him ? . . . . The 

guilty exultation throbbed at his heart for an in¬ 
stant, but if he could not quite banish it thence, he 
veiled it over decently; for it shocked his taste, if 

4 I 

■f If , 

it fmled to M^oiihd his conscience. And he paced 
up and down the broad hall) his eyes bent on . the 

\ ' 1 jp 
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floor, muttering to himself that it was a cursed turn 
of fate. He wished to Heaven (in the vain par¬ 
lance of one who never thought of, nor believed in, 
that which he adjured ) that things had happened 
otherwise. 

And thus he thought, calculated, and planned, 
and five minutes—or it might have been an hour-^ 
had fled by, when a light rustling in the corri¬ 
dor at the head of the stairs disturbed him, and 
Carolines voice called him-—Vaughan, I was 
about to fetch you. Please come. My uncle is 
certainly better—he is sitting up. He would like 
to see you.** 

He hardly seemed to understand; she had to 
repeat the word^ 8he looked so smiling and glad 
in her good news:—something of the old happiness 
and careless grace was visible in her for the mi* 
nute. She waited. He could do nothing but 
ascend the stairs to her side. She looked up at 
him with eyes dewy in thankfulness. She slipped 
her band in his, poor child, in happiest, most con* 

ff 

flding faith. The ne«i& joy took her unawares, ^and 
made her unwontedly demonstrative. 
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Vaughan, I am sure he is better/’ 

A 

He replied something vague and not very audible 
about “ the doctors.” 

“ They have just gone. Did you see them ? 
Did they say anything to you ? They said not a 
word to me, except that he might get up if he 
liked. So they must think him stronger,” 

There was an earnestness in her tone, as of a 
yearning beginning to be felt—a yearning after 
corroboration and confirmation of her own hopes. 
But they were in the sick>room now. 

The old man was leaning back in his great chair. 
There was a light in his eye, an animation in his 
face, quite enough to account for Caroline's glad 
hopes; but his voice was very weak and faint; his 
attitude showed painful feebleness. The revivifi¬ 
cation was, after all, more mental than physical. 
He beckoned them towards him. Caroline was at 
his side instantly, leaning over the arm of his chair 
with her soft cheek touching bis withered, wrinkled 
brow. Vaughan advanced more deliberately. He 
took his uncle’s band; in a iow, indistinct voice he 
uttered all he could find to say. ^ Then, in obe- 
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dience to the invalid's gesture^ he seated himself 
beside him. 

Mr Hesketh looked from one to the other; at 
Vaughan perplexedly—at Caroline with more than 
usual love and thoughtfulness. “ My child—my 
dear child!” he said, many times over, keeping 
close hold of her hand, and pressing it in his fond 
clasp. Caroline, oppressed, she hardly knew why, 
by the unusual tenderness of his tone, stopped his 
lips with her quick, loving kiss. Then she began 
stroking his thin hand, trying not to see how very 
thin it had become. With a resolute effort she 
turned to his face again, and resumed for the time 
something of her olden gaiety. 

“ You are brave and strong to-day; I think it 
is Miss Kendal who does you so much good. ] 
am jealous of Miss Kendal—she interferes with 
my prerogative. I am your nurse; it is 1 that 
should make you better.” 

And so you do—so you have always done, my 
queen—my bird—ray darling I ” murmured he, 

i 

lavishing on her all the pet names he had been 
used to give her. But a restless look began to 
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appear in his face. He put his. hand to his fore¬ 
head, as if trying to recall something he only half- 
remembered. 

Miss Kendal—Elizabeth Kendal—is a good 
woman, Caroline; 1 think she will always—always 
-** There he broke off. 

Vaughan looked at him earnestly, and with a 
slight shade of alarm in his earnestness. ** I am 
afraid, dear uncle, you have been talking too muhh 
this morning/’ he said, in a soothing, careful tone. 
“ Perhaps you will be better if you are left quiet 
for a time ? ” He half rose from his seat as he 
spoke, but the old gentleman detained him. 

“ No, no; I am quite fit—quite ready. 1 am 
going to be a man of business again for this after¬ 
noon,” he said, with a new gleam in his looks, as 
having at last touched the right spring of recol¬ 
lection. am going to look over papers and 
deeds with my lawyer. Mr Clayton is to be here 
at three o'clock, Caroline. Order that he is shown 
up to me at once.’.’ 

Both his companions were startled by this intel¬ 
ligence. Vaughan felt a sudden shock of dismay; 
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a sudden and imperative call upon all hie prudeiicci 
caution^ and cleverness. Caroline disliked the idea 
of law business, because she feared the effect of 
mental fatigue on the invalid. A second thought 
as to the possible nature of these legal arrange¬ 
ments made her colour deeply, and busy herself in 
arranging cushions and footstool, so as to avert her 
face from Vaughan, and then she went to the other 
end of the room for the invalid's cooling draught. 
There was no need for her to do so—^he was not 

looking at her —he was looking at his uncle, won- 

« 

dering, speculating, calculating perhaps. 

“ I suppose, dear sir, your law business cannot 
be dejayed ? ” 

** Why should it be delayed?^* the old gentle¬ 
man asked, with almost sharp eagerness, turning a 
curiously-earnest, almost alarmed look on the 
young man. . 

« Only that it is likely to tire you so much; and 
if you could rest to-day - — ” 

^ My dear Vaughan, ii is noj: well to take rest 
fill Sve have done whal remains to do,” Mr Hes- 
keth said, witlr a feeble sort of digiuty, infinitely 
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pathetic to note. *' I have been easy too long— 
idle too long. I will set all in order now. You 

know-” He looked in the young man's face, 

and suddenly became excited. ** Vaughan — 
Vaughan I did you Sell me the truth* and ail the 
truth ? By heaven I 1 could not rest—I will not 
suffer a chance-” But there he grew con¬ 

fused* and again paused. 

Dear sir, be calm, I beg of you- This need¬ 
less agitation will harm you," Vaughan said, sooth¬ 
ingly. His soft voice and composed manner be¬ 
trayed nothing of his great inward perturbation. 

The old man looked at him again, with a piteous 
sort of doubt and apprehension. 

“lam not satisfied—I am not clear in my mind," 
he kept feebly repeating. “ I must see Clayton." 

“ My dear uncle, it is not possible you can 
doubt—I beseech you to remember ” 

“ Yes, yes; I want to be just^to be just. I 
must make all plain, and sign t^yat will. It is 
the best, the most righiiftil way—eh, Vaughan ?"” 

Whatever you think 1>est, sir," he returned, 
submissively. His heart bounded with a sense of 
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relief—of exultation. With a degree of fatuity 
that even the shrewdest are sometimes liable to, 
he took it for granted that the tvill could only be 
that one by which Redwood descended to himself. 

Mr Hesketh resumed—“ ’Pherefore, when Clay¬ 
ton comes —" 

Oh, don’t' talk about these things now I 
Vaughan, don’t let him weary himself,” cried 
Caroline, anxiously coming forward. 

But Vaughan hurriedly whispered to Caroline 
that it was not well to thwart him, if he wished to 
speak of these things.” And then, seeing that 
the invalid leaned back in his chair, thoughtful and 
silent, he bent towards him, as inviting his fur¬ 
ther communications. 

« Caroline, did you tell them that Mr Clayton 
was to be shown here—to my uncle—at once ? ” 
Vaughan presently asked. 

She gravely assented. 

Mr Hesketh looked up, with the peculiar stiu't 
as of something suddenl|| remembered. Vest 
imy pet, tell them again,* I have something to say 
to—to you,” he, said, turning to Vaughan, while 
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Caroline went to the bell. You know—-it is well 
to make it quite clear^-^about Redwood. You will 
be satisfied ? 

“ My dear uncle,” he replied, fervently, a flush 
of colour coming to relieve the apprehensive pallor 
of his face, ‘‘can you doubt—can you question?” 

“ That is well—that is welland Mr Hesketh 
returned the pressure of his hand. “ So, when 1 
see my two children happy,” he wandered on, 
“for they love one another---*they love one an¬ 
other, Miss Kendal-” But the utterance of 

the name set him right. He looked up, with a 
half smile of courteous apology. “ 1 forgot—1 
forgot. I think 1 am tired. Children, come here 
a minute. Stand there—just there—side by side. 
Nay^ sweet, you are not frightened ? ” For Caro¬ 
line was trembling, partly from nervous anxiety, 
partly from shyness. But Vaughan took her hand, 
and whispered to her reassuringly. He put his 
arm around^^her. 

, “ You love her, Vaulin ? ” said the old man, 
looking at him straightly and fixedly. The gaze 
of those, eyes, curiously bright, intensely earnest, 
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smote the young man like a tharp weapon. He 
winced; the blood seemed to career madly up into 
his brain* He felt blinded—dizzy for the moment. 
But conscience held but a brief dominion. He 
had gathered himself together anew in anotht^f in¬ 
stant, cool, calm, and collected; he drew the girl 
closer to his heart, and bent down and kissed her 
brow. I love her I ” said he; and Carry, alto¬ 
gether broken down by a tumult of emotions, both 
sad, painful, and sweet, drooped her head on to 
his arm, and cried quietly. For a little while Mr 
Hesketh looked at them both. He clasped within 
his own their joined hands. 

“1 have said ♦God bless you* many a time, 
without thinking for whose blessing it was I asked. 
But now, I think I know better what it means. 
God bless you; 1 suppose no one deserves his 
blessing. But try —The low, musing tone 
faded into silence. 

Never before had Mr Hesketh spoken with such 
solemnity on such a subji|kt. Caroline was awed. 
'.^Vaughan felt embarrassed; he thought it was time 
‘ for this scene to end. He was relieved when 
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Caroline gently disengaged heraelf from his arm, 
and ran to the door to answer a Iow*^tapped sum¬ 
mons* It is Mr Clayton,*’ she said, coming back 
to them. 

The old gentleman raised himself in his chair. 
“ I am ready—-I am ready,*’ he called out, impa¬ 
tiently. “ Bid him come.*’ 

Vaughan, cquall}" impatient, turned to leave the 
room. 

Yes,’* the invalid went on, with nervous haste, 
“you and Caroline can go, but tell Mr Clay¬ 
ton -’* 

Here Mr Clayton entered,'followed by a clerk 
with a deed-case. Caroline^and Vaughan passed 
together down the stairs. 

“ Oh, I wish—I wish that man had not come. 
I wish we could have persuaded him^ to rest and 
be quiet for to-day. I know he will suffer after¬ 
wards.*’ 

« We have done all we could,” said Vaughan, 
in a fm: more philosophical tone. “ Opposilion 
would but have irritated Mm. It is useless to fret, 
my dear Caroline/’ 1 
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He was so much better.’* 

<* Those sudden knprorements are generally 
treacherous^—we must not rely too much —** the 
young man began, cautiously. 

But Caroline s quick alarm was aroused. She 
turned to him with a blanched cheek. Vaughan, 

oh, Vaughan! what do you mean ? *’ 

* . 

“ Don’t be so terrified. 1 only mean—mean 
we must not be too sanguine. . It is always well to 
be prepared for cM possibilities. Don’t you un¬ 
derstand ? ” 

YeS) she understood. The full tide of conscious- 

ti 

ness came in with one great, overwhelming wave. 
It did not need the ^addition of Vaughan's rapid- 
communication of what the doctor had said to 
him. But he told her all. 

“ Did he say—no hope ? *’ then she faltered. 

“ No hope.'* 

For an instant she stood motionless as stone, 
then, putting her hands out as if for guidance, she 
toltefNsd into the study, and with a blank, hapless 
] l 40 k around her, sunk ttpon 6 chair. There she 
' sat, looking so white and strange, that Vaughan, 
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in much confusion and bewilderment, looked about 
in a vague search for he knew not what of resto* 
rative efficacy. He found none such thing, but 
instead, on the floor by the window, he picked up 
a dainty little sjarf, of pome fine, fairy-like texture, 
embroidered in gold. A faint odour of otto-of- 
roses yet lingered about it. Had there been no 
other clue to its ownership, that might have de¬ 
cided it. But VaugJmn knew at once from whose 
neck it had dropped. His thouglits whirled back 
to their old rioting ground. He clutched it eagerly; 
he gazed at it madly; then, after the first minute, 
he remembered, and glanced round at Caroline. 
She was sitting with her face buried in her hands. 
He thought she was weeping* He did not hear 
her voice, faintly, feebly calling his name. He 
was unmindful of eveiything, for the time, except 
of his new-found treasure, and all that was con¬ 
nected with it. She called him again, after a little 
while; then he came to her side, with some mut¬ 
tered words, the sense of which she failed to catch. 

i 

Her poor, pale face looked pitiful^, indeed—the 
eyes were distended and heavy, with the oppres* 
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sioB of a wo that could End m tears; the lips were 
white—they moved tremulously, but made no ut¬ 
terance. With a sudden, sharp sob, she stretched 
her arms to Vaughan, as if in entreating, blind 
reliance iy>on him for help, strcngt^, and comfort. 
Better had she put her trust in some Egyptian or 
Hindoo deitv of wood or stone. That, at least, 
would not betray, though it failed to .aid. But the 
idolatries of these civilised days are lavished on 
what is frailer than wood, harder than stone, while 
deaf and obtuse, it may be, as either. 

Vaughan Hesketh was perfectly capable, had he 
so chosen, of assuming the semblance of the very 
tenderness for which poor Carry's desolate heart was 
yearning. he so chosen —but he felt not the 

slightest inclination thereto; and inclination was 
the guiding rule of liis actions, as self-gratification 
was their aim and end. 

Therefore, he only took her hands in his, and 
led her to the sofa. ** Lie down—you are quite 
overcome.” And he stood over^ her for a minute, 
suggesting c|lm, composure,* and such popular 
prescriptions, in^the hard, dry tone of a philoso- 
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pher, or a $toic» or a maxi of the world. He might 
have been either, or all of these, as he stood there, 
uttering his sedative sentences at stated intervals. 
But Caroline saw nothing, heard nothing, felt no* 
thing of the hollowness and mocking unreality of 
his looks, gestures, and tones. He was Vaughan 
—she loved him—^she believed in him. In such a 
woman’s nature, faith and love spring from the 
self-same root—rthey have their being and growth 
together—they fade and fall together. She could 
not doubt, because she loved him. She trusted, 
as she loved, with her whole heart. No little thing 
would have power to shake either the confidence 
or the love. 

I 

She had pressed her face against the hand that 
held her awn. She was quite still, quite silent, till 
presently she raised her face, and suffered her eyes 
to give a long wandering gaze round the room, at 
the . familiar objects on every side, and the old 
m^n’s especial chair that was placed opposite to 
her. Then, something smote at her heart, and 
would not be denied. Loag-drawn sobs heralded 
the passionate burst of tears that at once relieved 
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and exhausted her. When they were spent, she 
sank back among the sofa-cushions, wearily, hope¬ 
lessly. 

That is right," said Vaughan, in approbation; 
“rest yourself for a little while. Perhaps you 
could sleep ? ^ » 

She shook* her hedd* 

“ Try ; it will do you good. Do try," he said, 
anxiously; for in trdth he began to.feel perplexed. 
He had a good deal to think of—-to do, perhaps— 
and much time had been wasted already. 

“My uncle,” said the pale, quivering lijjs ; “he 
will want me, Vaughan, presently.” 

“ But you had far better recruit your own 
strength first." 

“ Ah 1 no; don’t ask me, dear Vaughan. 1 
must go—I cannot heap to be away.” 

She moved restlessly from her yedining posi¬ 
tion. 

“ You must not go to him now, at least—Mr 

I 

Clayton is still with him,” said Vaughan, hastily. 

she mutmip'ed, witli a slight shudder 

, ii « 

painful recoHectioh. “That is why, then, he 
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\vas so anxious for him to come. Oh> Vaughan 
—Vaughaul I catwiot understand*-^! cannot be¬ 
lieve-” , 

1 must Insist on your lying down and keeping 
(|uiet. Nay, Carry, for my sake, you must/*'he 
urged; hia manner passing at once from authority 
the most cold, to tenderness 'the«most, persuasive. 
“ I will come and tell you-when they have gone ; 
then you shall do as you like, bat don't stir now/’ 
She closed her eyes obediently, otdy whispering 

I i 

he was to be sure and tell her. " < 

“ Of course 1 will. I’ll go and Iceep watch ho^’ 
He pressed her hand, and was presently gone from 
the room. , 

I * ' 

She lay, pati^t and contented with has promises 
but no sleep could come to those aching eye^,;no 
repose could be tasted by that overwruuglit spirit. 

I i»* 

soriw stared her in the face;*^he had 
heed to study its aspect, to make, acquaintance 
with it as she best could.^ Darkly H loomed be- 
fore her—icily its breath came '’iipOh hier heart; 
Death was a dreadful . visi^ot- remembfered 
dimly her only experidjce of it* ,Her own ,child^ 
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ish shrieks of agODj) as they tg|^ier from Ibe bed 
whereon lay what had been hfi* mo^i^r, ran||^,/in 
her ears. Her own w^ords she bad of^^ i’emem’- 
bered since—shall never see her I 

shall never see her any more I ” The^set 
selves to a sort of chant, to which she could not 
choose but listen, albeit it was terrible to her. It 
seemed the very utterance of despairing bereave-* 
ment^—and so it was. It is true that the media* 
nical phrase of appeal for divine help rose more 
than once to her lips, but the cry of her heart went 
not so high. The living faith was not lodged in 
heaven, and in this hour of darkness and of trial it 
went hardly with her. The instinctive consolation 
to which she turned was in Vaughan^Vaughan's 
love, Vaughan’s care. Yet somehow she was 
cruelly conscious that even that fell short —it 
failed to give even a temporarj" peace. She %U 
indpitely desolate—we can all tell after what sort* 
Ni^ht bad come to her world, and the false earthly 

f 

light failed to illumine the darkness* In its aha- 

* ' ' 

doit she vainly struggled for strength—for calm. 
Th^ presently came to her the thought of her 
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mother, whose face, but faintly remembered at 
other times, now rose before her, distinct ip its 
pale, worn beauty. Alas! there was no peace 
written there. From parent to' child had de* 
scended the conventional husk of semblance— 
the thing that was to stand to them in place of 
religion. The outward sign of an absent spiritual 
grace, that was all! How many have such, and 
only such! God’s pity light on them when the 
hour of trouble comes! And' truly we know that 
It doth. 

Caroline lay there a long time — her hands 

pressed to her eyes, as if she could so shut out 

some of the pain that was racking her heart. The 

November twilight began to clo^e in, and when 

she at length aroused herself, she was startled 

to perceive how late it mdst be. She looked at 

heir watch—she had been lying there two hoursi 

Mr Clayton must surely be gone now, yet Vaughan 

had not come to her. She was perplexed, and 

' when a servant came in to say Mr Hosketh had 

been asking for her, sh^ rose with a pang ol’ 

^ « 

mingled remorse and anxiety. 
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** Where is Mr Vaughan ? '* 

In hib room, miss, 1 believe,” the man replied. 

** fie grieves, and he will not let me see,” wa** 
her thouglit; and the idea of his grief was to her 
so touching, so pathetic, that the tears fell freely, 
and her own sorrow grew for the time less harsh 

9 

and galling. 

Yet when she entered into the sick chamber, 
and saw, with the new vision given by the sad, 
heavy consciousness of coming wo, the familiar 
face, the beloved grey head, then it was hard for 
Caroline to maintain an outside calm above that 
surging sea of passionate emotion, that seemed to 
choke her brain and deafen her ears. However, 
she summoned seh-control. She stood beside him, 
leaned over him, spoke lovingly and quietly. And 
he was not now quick-sighted to seb what in former 
times he would have detected at once—the livid 
pallor of her face—the occasional convulsive trem¬ 
bling of her hgure, as she hung about him. 

«I am content now, my queen,” he said to her, 
with an almost exulting smile, 1 have finished 
what I had to do; I may rest now,” 
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4 

“That is right. Are you tired?” hlie compelled 
herself to say. ^ 

“ Yes—^no. No, 1 am not tired. I feel better, 

I think.” 

She replied nothing to this. She saw that in the 

very utterance of the last words a deep, solemn 

thoughtfulness had come over him. From it he 

aroused, to draw her with his feeble hands closer 

towards him; and when she knelt down beside him 

in her accustomed familiar attitude, he stroked her 

hair with the old caressing lendcrneis. Now, it 

seemed to break her heart in twain; but bravely 

she commanded herself. She answered liitn when 

* 

he spoke, as nearly as she could m Iter usual cheer¬ 
ful tone, lie asked her to read to him. She rose 
alertly, went to the table whereon were scattered 
various l^poks. His eyes followed her. 

“No, child, none of those. On tlic stand bv 
the window you will see a large book—read to me 
out of that.” 

Caroline reached it down with a sort of awe. 
In Jthat house the Bible was no familiar friend>^no 
well-loved, ofl;en-$ought adviser and comforter* It 
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was but the text*book of certain formulas and 
conventional observances * 7 -nothing more. All 
beyond that, was vague mystery*—unsatisfying, un* 
real. 

There are two classes of humanity whose short- 

* 

comings cry loudly for the mercy of Godpro¬ 
fessing Christians, who evade the putting into prac¬ 
tice of their belief, and those, far fewer, far rarer, 
who, while mysteriously blind to the faith, live the 
life of the followers of Christ. 

Mr Hesketh had been one of these last. Mis 
past, blameless before men, had been but lifeless, 
dry, withered) and rotten, as regarded all higher 
aims and aspirations. Upright, honourable, bene¬ 
volent, and even capable of acts of self-denial not 
generally habitual to the practice of many a be¬ 
liever—^he was all this, and yet—^what a i^orld was 

I 

wanting.! He had perhaps felt the want, many a 
—what man would not?-^but his life had 
been singularly free from those great crises which 

come to some of us like electric flashes, revealing 

« , * 

oa once the nothingness of earth—the might and 
the glory of heaven. A great sorrow is sometimes 
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needed to teach a man the whole meaning of his 
life. Human hearts are touchy in divers ways; 
some^ it would seem, are only to he smitten like 
rock—^blasted into fragments—“earth undone,’* 
before they can be “ God-satisfied/’ 

But now—the unrealities of life ivere fading like 
shadows from before the old man’s eyes, and sonie< 
thing lay beyond—something to which he had been 
blinded before. Yearningly he sought and tried 
to grasp it. Not Dives praying for a little water 
to cool the tip of his tongue longed more ear- 

A 

nestly than the weak, enfeebled' invalid, the some¬ 
time indifferent doubter—too indifferent, indeed, 
to be rightly termed a sceptic—longed now to 
search into the truth, truth that he had been 
content to carelessly pass by all his life. For 

k ' 

4 

verily, though men may deliberately live without 
'God, they cannot —earmoit prepare to die without 
Him. 

And so it came to pass that Caroline, sitting on 
her low stool at her uncle's feet, with the Great 
Beck spread open on her lap, read thereffQm« read 
wof^ that have ton as healing waten of coasts 
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"V 

to thottG^nds of torn and t>niised liearts-*-' 
words that have lent strength to the helpIOss, Cou¬ 
rage to the weak, patience to the restless ahd the 
heart-sick. 

After about an hour that her low voice had 
sounded gently on the quiet of the sick room, the 
old roan laid his hand on her shoulder—-^*;Hest 
now, my pet. Put out the lamp.” ^ 

She did 60 , and then resumed her place. Ife 
leaned back in Iiis chair, with closed eyes, medi¬ 
tating many hew and strange things. The fire¬ 
light flickered on his face—oh the silver hair—the 
pale, closed eyelids—the thin lips, that ever and 

anon moved restlessly, as in some mute utterance 
« 

of the thoughts that possessed him. 

The^^fiame-hght flashed, too, on the figure of 
Caroline, who leaned her head between" her two 

t p ■ T 

hands, and looked fixedly into ihe red heart of the 

* 

fire. Her fkce also was very pale-^the lines of 

mouth were more rigid than was natural to 

arid the eyes-^Carry’s dear, steadfast, fear- 
' # 

eyesl-^wd^ cloudy with a kind of intent 

,4iatdlibgness; ' 
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It ^igbt hAt0 Wn aidi^, f>r A ibort tim;^ that 

« 

had aUpaedl while the old maa sad the yi^on^ j^irl 
ea<:h si^: atUI and ailent* But,at length Mr Hes- 
keth spoke in a tone that startled her> it was at 

once 80 distinct and so tremulous—“Caroline! 

' <! 

teach me—^teach roe a framer'' 

She looked up at him almost wildly; then she 
drooped her headi hid her face, clasping her hands* 
tightly before it. The cry of her newly-stirred 
heart arose—a yearnipg, entreating cry—rfroro the 

very depths of the agony of a vague remorse, re- 

« 

luorse she hardly knew for what^ but none .the less 
rending and terrible. Was it only now, that for 
the first time in all her life, the desire> the long¬ 
ing to pray came upon her^ to be thus strangely 
echoed ? The set words of many a prayer fami- 
liar to her lips rose to them, but her heart ri^ected 
them all. The sense of her ignorance, her impo¬ 
tence, her unworthiness, overwhelmed her—ay, 

/ f 

and saved her. 

“Caroline!" entreated the tremulous voice 
again. 

‘ < k * f 

It could not—must not be (^nied. But faint, 
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lowt 80 that the libtener bent hisi Head to catch the 
accents, came the first utterances. 

“ Our Father—Our Father, oh, help us I ” 

And with a great cry Caroline fell upon the old 
man*f! neck. 



Cfiajitet xii. 

Vauohak Hesruth maue a Recona piigriniage to 
Beacon’s Cottage the next morning. The crisis 
of the previous day was safely past. He breathed 
freely. And now he might turn again to the 
thought of Madame de Vigny. A restless night 
had caused his ideas, only confusedly rebellious 
before, to arrange themselves in the most compact 
ranks of mutiny. Made courageous by a belief in 
his own immunity, he had now given the reins to 
those frantic stceds—his thoughts-^his wishes; 
and they dragged him where they would. He was 
desperately resolved, with the indomitable resdlu** 
tion of a selfish man to win that which he covets, 
let what will stand between. His own interests, 
he smd to himself» did not stand between. He 
was secure. The will was signed, and safely in 
the keeping of the fhmily law3rer. Redwood, he 
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argued, was virtually had uo more now 

either to gain or to lose from Mr Heeketh. If the 
young man did not consciously calculate, among 
the other advantages of his position, the fapt that 
his uncle could not, as the doctors said, linger 
many days, most assuredly it did unconsciously, 
and as a matter of instinct, weigh with him very 
forcibly. 

So, nothing **stood,between.” Nothing but the 
pale &ce*^paler than ever that morning—with the 
eyes looking unnaturally large, and the some-time 
rosy lips drawn closely together, in a strange sort 
of painful Calm. The only^thing that seemed to 
have power to affect that curious calm was, when 
Caroline looked at Vaughan’s clouded brow nnd 
deeply-meditative aspect, or heard his voice, hasty 
and querulous, beyond all the transient impatience 
she had ever noted in it before. T/ten her look 
would soften, and her eyes would fill with sudden 
tears; iAeft the cry of her heart would almost rise 
fcb her lips—Oh, Vaughan, Vaughan 1 If I could 
^dbly comfort him —if 1 could only help him a 
little!*’ But she dared^^noi try. She dared not, 
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for she felt the solemn sense of the duties that 

a 

were before her-^dutie$ for which all her quietest 

composure, her steadiest thought and courage, 

would be needed^ No passionate indulgence of 

emotion must risk breaking down the floodgates 

of that heart of hers, where evqn now heaved and 

swelled the tumultuous tides of overwrought feel* 

ing. Caroline was learning a new lesson of eon<» 

troJ; till now she had hardly required it. In the 

free Joyousness of her youth, she had experienced 

few feelings that she might not avow. All shades 

and degrees of concealment had ever been un* 

natural and obnoxious to her careless, innocent 
* • , 
spirit. Where she loved, slie had been loving, of 

look, gesture, tone; where displeased, voice and 

manner had told it too. Sorrowful, she appeared 

_ « 

sad; mirthful, she was merry. The conventional 

hypocrisies of the world, and those sublimer and 

more heroic (as it is supposed)^ of modern novel 

and romance literature, each were alike unknown 

to Caroline. But now slm guarded.herself jea* 

lously. The few words she, exchanged with 

Vaughan were quietly uttered| Ho would have 
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been sDrprised at her composure) had he not been 
too much occupied with hi« own meditattonft to 
notice It at all. When she was about to witiidraw^ 
to resume her watch in the sick-room, he looked 
up for a minute. 3he lingered. 

You won't want met 1 suppose ? Because I 
think of going for a long walk^to be out all the 
morning," 

<<lt will do jou good," said Caroline. *^Go, 
Vaughan*" 

don't know where 1 shall go." He took 
pains to tell her* the unnecessary falsehood. ** But 
you won't be likely to want me ? " 

V 

“No. Pray go, dear Vaughan." And she 
went from the room hastily; and when the door 
was closed behind her, she clasped her hands 
against her eyes, forcing back the tears that had 
been brought to them by this new cvid^ce of 
Vaughan's restless misery. 

For Vaughaui^tru^ he was restless^ if not 
al|ag«ther miserable. A few minutes more he 
piftsed In walking up and down the room^ busy 
w^h hia redoctionf; thex^ he started off. 
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It wan indeed a long walk that he took; for 
twice be turned at the top ctf the dark pine^wood, 
and paced with long strides the narrow footpath. 
But at length congultiog his watch^ and ^finding 
that ^Uesson time’' had surely commenced, he 
issued from the dusky shadow of the tall trees, 
and wound his way to the gate of Beacon's Cot¬ 
tage* 

But a carriage stood before the usually quiet 
little entrance, and men were strapping boxes and 
imperials to the rooC under the direction of a most 
energelic and shrill-voiced femme*de-chamhre» 

“ Non—non—ce n’est pas bien fait. Madame, 
ne le vent pas comtne <^a* Madame est tros exige- 
ante* Prenez garde la* Doucement^—doucement, 
avec cette boite la I Ah I C'ett 9 a* Chut, chut, 
chut I" . 

Periectly innocent of all meaning these accents 
fell on the honest rustic ears of the men, but 
Vaughan Hesketh heard also, and be gathered 
therefrom something of desperate interest to hhn* 
sel& Madame de Vigny^as taking her departure 
from Beacon's Cottage, and evidently was bent on 
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n» Btere alight joumpy^y or brief absence. Why 

was she going^ird f^here ? He must koow-^be 

must see her befbre she went^he must learn from 

her own lips. There be paused* and gnashed lus 

teeth in impotent anger^ thinking of Miss Kendal. 

Miss Kendal would be with her'^there would be 

no possibility of private conference—every look* 

every word) would be watched by those jealous* 

keen eyes* And she would go* he might not know 

where i he might lose her irrevocably—for ever! 

If once she slipped from him, he could not tell—^ 

» 

he Could not insure to himself the possibility of 
Bnding lier again. Fairy, witch that she was, she 
might elude him, like dame, or air, or light, or any 
other beautiful, deeling mockery* Ue wrought 
biniself up to a point almost of frtm^y, thinking 
thus. Finally he arrived at a reckless boldness^ 
a disregard of all considerations save the one. 
What was Miss Kendal to him.^ She could do 
him no harm now* Let her know that be did not 
dim for CaroUt^*! Let her know that his very 
i|ih and sooL-nbis whole capacity of love ao4t«.ot 
tfevotioEH^waa solely and entirely engrossed 4|nd 
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lost in Blanohb do VifnyJ £«c h^t Jcaow let 
her even tell OeroHne t it wetUd l^t save him the 
trouble of doing so himself. Let her do her worst* 
8hc should no longer frighten him flrom the goal 
of his desires. He dared her to hatm him-.-be 
would have bis will. 

Of the femme-de^chambre he inquired if her mis* 
tress was to be seen. A doubtful response at first 
ensuedi but further consideration appeared to ren* 
der the thing more feasible. She would see; and 
he followed her into the bouse-^into the drawing* 
room, where he waited. 

IIow lifeless the room looked, though the fire 
blazed brightly, and the pretty fauteuil was drawn 
close to it, as if in readiness for its former occu¬ 
pant. The flowers flourished at the windows, and 
the outer world was far more serene than at his 
previous visit. A calm haze rested over every* 
thing—the outline of the hilly landscape was soft¬ 
ened into misty indistinctness, joining the grey 
clouds, which thpmselves looked $s solid as if they 
had been another and fuitiier range of hills* Still¬ 
ness most profound reigned paramoout within that 
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chRrmed Rpartment. No stihr of children, no sound 

of voices disturbed it, though Vaughan listened 

\ 

with ears made doubly sensitive and acute* He 
hated to have to understand that they must alt be 
gathered together in the breakfast-room at the 
further side of the cottage, equally out of sight 
and of hearing. She might leave the house, and 
he waiting there, ignorant and helpless. He chafed 
sorely; he was about to leave the room, that he 
might at least watch the carriage, to see that it 
did not bear her away, when a silken rustling with¬ 
out the door transfixed him. He leaned on the 
back of a chair, watching the door, prepared to 
spring forward when she should enter. 

But she did not enter; instead, Miss Kendal 
trod deliberately into the room, looked at him with 
a fixed look of cold inquiry, and said, Madame 
de Vigny is on the point of leaving. May 1 ask 
your message ? " 

wish to see herself,'* said Vaughan. His face 
fiusbed high; he advanced to the door, but there 
lie was arrested^* quite its much by Miss Keftdal'a 
<l^ear etead&at eye,<4s by her tall and unosuhlfy 
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majestic presence. must see ker»** he said 
agaicy but in a more subdued tone. 

What have you to gay to her, Vaughan Hes- 
keth?** Miss Kendal sternly asked; ^'what ik 
your mission here ? Is it one you dare avow to 
me ? *' ♦ 

what right do you question me thus, 
madam?*’ he returned, fiercely. “Who const!* 
tuted you observer and censor of my actions ? 1 
am answerable to no authority of yours; 1 acknow¬ 
ledge no such tyranny/* 

<* Nevertheless, you must be content at present 
to be ruled by such tyranny/' said Miss Kendal, 
with grim complacency. “1 shall certainly ob¬ 
serve your action*, so far as they concern those in 
whom 1 am interested; and 1 am afraid it is likely 
that I shall censure them also. To go still farther, 
if I s^e occasion, 1 sliall oppose-^—circumvent them 
to the best of my ability. 1 give you fair warn- 
mg* 

“it is unnece^ry," he ground out the words 
bOlweon his teeth-^“ 1 have iong been aware of 
yoor systenmtic plan of conduct (owaids 
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“That's a mistake of yours. You may have 
dreaded such a systematic watch upon youi but 
you have never had it till now* But we waste time, 
and mine is precious. What is your business with 
Madame de Vigny? 

1 shall only answer that question to herself i 1 
will not be prevented seeing her. If you refuse to 
Jet me pass by the door, here is the windowto 
which window he strode, and began to unfasten it* 

“ Take care—don't hurt my flowers/' said Miss 
Kendal, coolly. “ You are putting yourself to a 
great deal of fuss and trouble for nothing," she 
added. “The door is quite free to you, be as* 
sured; 1 have no intention of forcibly detaining 
you, as you seem to apprehend. There is no such 
conspiracy afoot." 

“ Where is she, then ? ” 

“In the study; she is busy, and would |stber 
not be disturbed at present." 

“Did she say so?” 

say so; and I tell no lies at any time, or for 
tnysake. You behave itrangely, young mam Do 
you suppose r»t(ach such high importance to the 
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of your seeing or not seeing my visiter before 
she leaves me ? " 

“Then I can see her?’* 

“ If and whjeii she chooses—not before. It was 
she, not I, who objected to your request for an in¬ 
terview. I come as her ambassador, not as her 
jailer, as you appear to imagine. 

In fact, Vaughan perceived that his impetuosity 
was needless, and somewhat foolish. He had been 
in so great a hurry to put into practice his new 
theory of reckless boldness, it had never struck 
him that it might bo unnecessary—that Miss Ken¬ 
dal had not even said, though he had taken it f(»r 
granted, that he was not to be allowed to see 
Madame de Vigny. Tlie consciousness of his 
mistake incensed him. lie was perplexed, also, 
as to what he should dt>. He paused, biting his 
lip. Contending passions wore lashing him almost 
into frenzy. The dark face worked turbulently. 
He flung himself into a chair, and clenched his 
hands together in«a kind of impotent desperation. 

' f 

He chanced to catch Mtss Kendal's look; it was 
a curious one—a'certain ^ity softened its uncom- 
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promising rigidity. He had never seen her look 
thus at him bofore. It suggested a new chancR* 
and he snatched at it. 

*' 1 am almost mad, I think,” he muttered. 

She made no reply. 

He looked up into her face earnestly and inquir¬ 
ingly. Anon, that expression gave place to a cer¬ 
tain impatient determination to overcome the feel¬ 
ing of cowardice that weighed him down. What 
was there in her—a woman—that she should thus 
quel! and daunt him, with her steadfast look and 
firm-set mouth? 

“ I beg your pardon, madam,” he said, with an 
effort at a degag air—** I beg your pardon for the 
haste with which 1 spoke.” 

He rose, and walked to the window. 

“I can excuse you,” Miss Kendal replied, 
drily; ‘*1 expected little less. 1 am aware that 
you are in a very critical and perplexing posi- 

^ He turned and looked at her with a look of 
^defiance glittering in his eyes—curling about his 
^ mouth. 
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1 am aware of the fact,'* she pursued, 
quite unaffected by his glance; **Madame de 
Vigny has acquainted me with what she deemed 
your very unjustifiable behaviour.*' 

What do you mean?” 

Honourable men are not in the habit of de¬ 
claring Jove to one woman while they are betrothed 
to another.” 

He looked at her again. It was useless to stand 
at bay thus-—he should lose aU, perhaps, by this 
show of bravado. She, though he hated her, and 
he fell she knew and hated him likewise, was the 
only person who bad power to aid him, and she 
must, 

<< I confess,” said he —‘<1 confess I love Madame 
de Vigny. It may be my misfortune—^nay, I know 
it is. It has involved me in much' distress—much 
perplexity.” 

And this being the case^” Miss Kendal pursued, 
slowly, you cannot marry Caroline.” 

^he watched, his face keenly, as he was per¬ 
fectly aware. 

** Heaven forbid 1 should do«her such wrong! ” 
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he said^ fervently. there is my keenest 

patii«^poor Caroline! 

** Spare yourself. You have doulitless enough 
to suffer on your own aooount. Your predicament 
IS equally singular and unpleasant. You must be 
av^are that the first step you will have to 
take, is to formally and entirely annul your en* 
gagement." 

‘‘You are right/’ he pronounced, folding his 
arms, with eyes meditatively fixed on the ground* 
You are prepared, then, to do that, and by so 
doing, to give up the future prospects which de^^ 
pend on that marriage ? ” 

Vaughan started, and involuntarily he hesitated, 
but her clear, sarcastic eye bent on him forced 
him to reply. 

“ Everything must be given up. 1 will not play 
false to my own heart, or to Caroline.” 

He grew warmer as he concluded the sentmioe. 
Some after-thought appeared to lend him courage. 

< << Only let me see her before she goes,” he ad£id. 

It is necessary that I khould speak to her, tell 
her-T-’* 
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Mot bef^r^ tb# ^ngogement li at m end/* tba 
said) decisively. ** You have no light to speak to 
her till then.” 

He writhed under her ^uiet, reasonable^ terse 
sentences,, delivered in tlmt clear; Enetallic voiOe; 
but he had gone too far to afford either to resent 
or reject her counsels* The threads of fate seemed 
tangled in an inextricable confusion about him/ 

r 

It ,was with a sense of real and earnest misery^ that 

he buried his hot face in his hands. 

* 

*<To Caroline>^poor Carcdine/' he mntteifed, 

'' a 

** ft will be a severe—an unexpected blow." ^ 

Never fear^she is not to be crushed even by 

that. Better she shoulH know* at once. A solid 

reality, even of the gloomiest, is safer,'better, than 

the fairest illusion. She has been deceived too 

long.*’ 

Unwittingly on my part/* he ei^eiHiy tejmned. 
Bot Ids listener shook her head* 

' ^ You deceive yourself if you think Since 

s 

l.lmve seen you ^ogethmr^ you never loved Caroline 
Matttrim** ^ 

At least," said he, aller a brief silence, k>Ve 
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ber well yet, to beat to tbink calmly of the 
grief 1 shall cause lies." 

**You are too kind^" sharply ansinrered Miss 
Kendal, whom all such allusions seemed to arouse 

I 

into uncontrollable spitefulness. You must sum¬ 
mon courage. Call to mind how your ,own pro¬ 
ceedings are necessarily cramped* till -- 

' He said nothing. As if from deep musing, he 
suddenly started, and addressed her again—But 
before she goes you will let me see her?" 

“ For what reason?" 

4 

“ I wUl^l must see her I" he cried, passionately. 
“ If necessary, I will follow her-" 

“ You best know the extent of your own daring* 
But Madame de Vigny can be indignant-—can 
resent insolence." 


“ Insolence I" 

“ It wouM be such.—you must itnow that.’* 
Vaughan ground'bis teeth. “ Nevertlieless," 
declared, “ I would follow her—^ay, to the end 
(|f the world* And I wUi knotir whither she is. 
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Hve In a century that -laughe at auch things* 
There is no mystery, and no need -lor sUeh vehe*' 
mence to discover it. Madame de Vigny idmply 
travels by rail to London.” 

“To London?” 

“I have told you. Now, VaughanHesketh, 1 
think we have said all that heeds to be said. You 
had better go.” 

“ And not see her for a single tftomeht 1 ” he 
cried, in an agony of entreaty. 

“I see no use—no object in such an inter¬ 
view.” But, almost against her will, Elisabeth 
Kendal was touched by what seemed the one 
golden grain of reality in the young man’s com¬ 
position. “Very well,” she added; “you may 
make your own adieux as she passes by.^’ She 
left the room. 

Vaughan still sat, with his bands dlasped iirmly 
togeth^ on the table before him, and his head 
bent down. Disturbed thoughts, wild, eager ex¬ 
pectations* divided their empOry over him. It'was 
only by a determined effort" that he held himself * 
etiil* id lit lea^ an exteniid calm. 
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it fteembd a Idttg time before the closing of a 


> distant door, a sudden burst of children's talk^ 
and presently the sound of approaching footsteps, 
made his Heart beat stormily. Then he heard the 
faintest murmur of a voice among the rest—-her 


voice. He sprang from his chair, opened the door, 
and met her face to face, as she came down the 
stairs. 

She fieaned on Miss Kendal's arm, and the chil¬ 
dren hung about her. She had only a smiling bow, 
perfectly graceful, perfectly unembarrassed, to 
bestdw on Vaughan. She was in her travelling 
attire—rose-lined bonnet and furred mantle—and 
her maid just then brought her gloves to her, at 
the same time announcing that everything was 
ready. 


^ I *■ ' I 

“Will you—are you leaving us for long?” 

V I 

Vaughan forced himself to say. 

* 

. j She stood just within the doorway, Rawing on 
1^ gloves deliberately, but ever and anon jiving 

d a caress, a few words, to one oir othei^ bf 

1 

t$e children. 'She globed up af Vaughtin for ah 
ibsiaht-4t single, itansienf, glittei^Wg 
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» ‘ 

do not ki»w , H^ien 1 »hal} return. A4ie^ Mir 
HMli#thl S^luM pourmoi Idn^nwiseUe SJaf*^ 

rin, je vous en pwe ” , ^ 

' And agein tmijtag he* «« within that pCher 
old governe«..*be turned to go. Tbtpugh ,th^ 
square hall into the porch, and tbrpi^h the w^* 
ordered garden to the gate, whereat the eamage 
waited. The children followed in a troop, loud 
with their regrets that “ cousin Blanche w(^ going ■ 
away,” impetuous -in their demands on her at^n- 

tion. She embraced them all, fondly but hurriedly, 
then eso^d from them. The steps were do*n^, 
the man stood by Ure door to assist his ipiswess. 
Madame de Vigny clung for a miaut* .‘<x Miss 
Kendal, kissed her hatlily on both, cheeks, thtm, 
drawing her «il over her face, she prepmred 1o 
mring in. Another hand tbw^,.ihe servant’s held 
herj'for a minute, and the flushed face of VaughaP 
met her eyes. He murmured a few vrords, She 

beiit her head courteou(ily-‘-^“«’FW*'®- 

Another minute,and the ca^e droye o^ end 
rest stood patching *th^hrpwn fa^en 
mt had he^-lPfWd «ide, by it» ’^Iw**®* 
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The children had run outside the gate) and were 
tossing the withered leaves about) laughing* in 
their quickly-regained glee. Vaughan's eyes were 
strained forward with an expression eloquent enough 
of the bitter) desperate wretchedness he felt. Miss 
Kendal looked at him; she was not without pity, 
even where she had little liking. 

<< Will you come in again for a few minutes ? " 
she asked him. 

« >fo^j)o, thank you. 1 am going on a long 
walk)" returned hC) passing his hand about his 
^rows wearily and perplexedly—that will be 
best. Good-moming I" 

Miss Kendal paused in the midst of gathering 
her little folk around her* as he said that) raised 
his hat) and turned to leave the cottage. 

** Stop an instant I Tell me»" she said) in a low 
but emphatic tone, ** when shall I come to see 
Caroline ?" 

** When you will; 1 care nothing," he said, reck* 

t “But, utuletstandl riie Bi»t be told« and,at 
ence. Before to-night either you or 1 muit tell 
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her-^which shall it bo?*' Her aaoompromiuDg 
eyes fixed him-^held him fast. ** It ought to be 
dooe^it must be done/’ she further pronounced. 
** If you are afraid .with a touch of the old irre¬ 
sistible 8arcastn-^‘* Vm not. Doing wrong is worse 
even than giving pain. She mttst be to|d." 

She sItaH,** he rejoined. ** Be satisfied-—let 
it be as you wish.” * 

And he was gone, and bad plunged into the 
" dark shadow of the pine wood, while 1^1 iss Kondal 
marshalled the children back into the house :—^ In 
witli you-—quick, and to lessons I To the Etudy 
once I I'll be with you in two minutes.” 

And for the two minutes she looked out on the 
misty hills and bare-branched trees, thinking to 
herself, ** I am a female Brutns—nothing less. 1 
know that I have expedited the very stroke that is 
to wound her; for he is right—he is right. To 
think that it should be so, and such as Ivp have the 
power to make my girl wretched. If I were not a 
Christian woman^ how I could hate that man I” 
She seemed to find sotfie not altogether Chris¬ 
tian satia^aetion in deliberately and distinctly otter- 
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ing these words, and at the same time tying a small 
end of packthread, which She had been twirling in 
her fingers, into about a dozen very hard and very 
tight knots* And having so solaced herself, but 
still with an aspect of uni^eemed gloom and dis¬ 
turbance, idle sought her pupils, and prepared to 
enter on the business of the day. 



Clfiiastei: xtii. 

Caroline, informed that Miss Kendal airaited 
her in the study, entered to her there. 

It was dim twilight^ and half the room was in 
shadow. Only neat the windows lingered a pale 
light, and about the hearth, where the fire burned 
and threw a sullen red glow around it. By the 
window stood the visiter. She drew Carolin'e to¬ 
wards her, kissed her forehead, and then abruptly 
asked for the invalid. 

He is asleep; he has slept much to-day." 

** And you have watched much? Poor child." 

A pause. Miss Kendafs face grew stern and 
stony in the grey half-light. Bat Caroline did not 
see it. Her own look was fixed on the vague 
shape of the trees in the garden, just dimly dis- 
cernible through the pvierhanging mist. When her 
companion looked at her, it was to note with sur- 
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prise the serenity of sadness that her countenance 
wore; with surprise, and sotnetbing else, that in | 
less matter-of-fact person than the straightforward 
governess, might have been called anguish. 

But not a suspicion of either feeling ^lurked in 
the quick, dry tone with which she put licr ftext 
question Have you seen Vaughan Hesketh 
lately ? ’* 

Not since morning. • He went out for a long 
walk. He is very miserable!” said she, falter- 

** Yes, my dear; very miserable, without doubt*” 

« But—we shall both try to bear our grief.” 
She went c»-*-<‘We will—we will help one an¬ 
other —” 

But there she broke down. Her head drooped 
on to the hand of her friend that she held clasped 
in her own, and she gave way to the tears that had 
be^n so hard to restrain through the long day. 

“Don't cry; why do you ciy, child?” said 

Miss l[endal» impetuously. But as she spoke, riie 
* 

jitmined the young g»l to her heart, in an uncour 
* trollable pasrion of teadernessi, 
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** 1 cao*t:help i(>*VCaroline prefientl^r laurmnM* 

when 1 think of Vaughan* He findsrti go hard 
io bear, I know*” . 

" My dear, Vaughan has miseries of bis own. 
One of tliem 1 aitn about to tell you.” 

There was a brief silence* 

Troubles that he never told me ? 1 think you 
must mistake,” she then said gently, but proudly. 

The other paused % a minute, as galbering her 
forces together. When she next spoke, it TV’as in 
a firm, full tone, that never wavered, but went on 
to,the end, .steadily,tdiistinotly, and inexorably. 

f 

** I make no mistake. It is you who are, and 
have been, deceived. X am going tell ymji in 
few words. Vaughan Hesketh betrothed himself 
to you without love. Moreover* rince the be- 

I 

trothld« he has fallen in love with , another woman 
-^wijdi Blanche, with Madame de Vigny. He loves 
her desperately and madly| Bear to believe it, 
Caroline, f# It is true*” , 

ohe 4re^ her close?.. But Caroline broke 
ffom^ her with and stoodv apart, 

fitein^ her; her youBg. breatl heaving? her. head 
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« 

erect, her ejes flashiag with a lurid light th^ hod 
never before known. 

“ How dare you—bow dare you tell m Ikis ?*' 
She paused, drew a long breRth. She had no 
words to utter what swelled her indignant heart. 

I tell you, because 1 believe* it safest and best 
that you should know.^' 

You always disliked him; you were always un¬ 
just to him. But this—oh, shame-^shanie«-«ehame 1” 
cried Caroline, rapidly. 

She was trembling with the violence of what 

■ 

now began to be mingled pain and anger, but she 
still held herself proudly erect in the front of the 
accuser. 

disliked him~*ye8. I have been unjust to 
him—very likely. We are not infallible, and pre¬ 
judice is strong. But this is no prejudice^ and 
there is no room fur injustice. 1 tell you merely 
fadis** 

** Tint to do this thing—^o« to speak so to me— 

you, whom I have loved, and counted my friendf*' 

« 

Caroline said, with intense and concentrated bit- 

c 

terdess. 
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The hearer tasted the gall $ the stony face qui¬ 
vered a little. 

My dear, I can be^r your scorn. I could wish 
—ay, so I could!—^that I deserved it. Me false, 
and Vaughan Hesketh true, would make a very 
different world to you. But God has willed other¬ 
wise.” 

At that last solemnly-uttered sentence, for the 
first time, Caroline shrank back. But the next 
instant she lifted her head. In a somewhat softened 
tone, with a degree of stately compassion, she spoke 
again. 

** What has deluded you ? What can have put 

* f 

into your mind falsehoods so vile as these ? Above 
ail, what possessed you to bring them to me ? To 
me—who know Vaughan as my own soul—who 
have loved him ever since 1 can remember what 
love agps—who would trust him—trust him—before 
and against the whole world!” 

Miss Kendal dashed her hand desperately before 
her eyes. 

«*Poor chxld^^o0r Child—poor child! Gcd 
comfort your* she cried* l^hep, in a changed 
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voice, deep and steady, she went on—** But you 

mtist know the truth. You must believe, Caroline; 

« 

there is a witness to the truth of what 1 have said, 
lie cannot be far away. You shall appeal to him.*’ 
“ To him ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ One whom you will believe —” 

Caroline turned to Miss Kendal again, with even 
added haughtiness. 

What do you mean by all this mystery ? Do 
you value your own word so lightly, that you think 
1 shall credit it the more for one—or a thousand 
\iitnosbCs? You mistake.’* 

You must believei,” the other sold again, as if 

■» 

encouraging herself after her own stern manner. 

You must believe. You must be told by Vaughan 
himself—Vaughan Hesketh, who con^ssed to me 
this thing you cannot bclieve^who bade me tell 
you. Summon him; ask of him I '* 

While she spoke, Caroline stared blankly at her. 
Then she put back the thick braids of her hair 
from her forehead, in a mechanipal, helpless way. 
Indiecd slie felt, for the fnstant, like one halfawak* 
ingifrom some feverish sleep^-ndtogether dizeied. 
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bewildered^ overwhelmed with the weight of »he 
knew not whet 

With a^start $ihe roused herself. The girlish 
figure was drawn to its full height^ as she walked 
with a firm step across the roomy and rung the 
bell. 

Hie servant entered. 

** Is Mr Vaughan Hesketh in the house ? ** 

** He has not long come in^ miss. He is in bis 
room.” 

* 

** that he will be so kind as to come down 
here—to me—immediately.” 

The door closed. Silence again* for three long* 
long minutes. It was not more; then the quick 
step was heard treading the hall* and with a sort 
of determined haste* a clashing hold was taken of 
the latch. 

Forth from the shadow advanced the maii*s 
figure* iTall fairly proportioned was Vaughan 
Hesketh. He bore himself now with a mien which 
bc^anced between dashing boldness and depre¬ 
cating* regnstftil depressian* But his face had a 
smouldering fiuib* a disordered^ excited look. 
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Coirard at hoart» the utHHWt he could do was to 

1 

keep up the shows of manliness; and that was no 
easy matter, for all his six feet of hetgfit, and his 
imposing visage. 

He came forward; Caroline met him. There 
was a dash in her eye which told how, at his pre- 

i 

sence, the tottering trust sto^d erect again. Doubt, 
suspicion fled, for the moment; she could almost 
see the flapping of their black wings. She sprang 
to Vaughan. They could see each other’s faces, 
by the pale, weird gleam of the wintry twilight. 
She looked in his; then, involuntarily and all un¬ 
consciously, shrank back a little. 

“ Vaughan," she said, in a shrill whisper, as if 
something veiled the voice that would have other¬ 
wise burst into a shriek, ** Miss Kendal is here. 
She has said—she has told me —" 

She broke off* She sprang to him again, 
caught his hands, wrung them, and gazed into 
his face. 

<< You need only say it is not true/' she went on. 

* c 

** Sa^ it is not true I " she cried again. 

What is not true?" he asked, lookup down 
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at her sadly for an inaliuitk But she took no no¬ 
tice of his question. 

** Say is not true I ’* she cned again. ** It can¬ 
not be true; Vau^an, you know it cannoL Yes¬ 
terday—only yesterday*^you loved me better than 
the whole world. You told him so-—our uncle. 
How dare she say* Vaughan) what she has said ? 
Tell hor how false it is; tell her what I know 
already/’ 

He glanced at Miss Kendal* who stood immove- 
ably by the window. He did not look again at the 
girFs white face* 

** It is our misfortune* Caroline—'* he began. 

The sbnek burst forth then* and interrupted 
him. She let go his hands* and stood apart* gaaing 
at him* though with eyes that seemed suddenly 
made soulless. 

No! ” she said at length* in quite a low* quiet¬ 
sounding tone; *‘it is some dreadful* dreadful 
dream.” 

Her clasped hands fell before her; but her 
gaze never wavered. She stood in the same * 
attitude* looking at him with ^ those fixed* giit* 
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tering eyes, yet. Miss Kendal threw her arm^ 
about her, 

** Come away, my chUd-»^oine away,” 

** Vaughan, speak—speak I ’* 

Her cry rose into a piercing shrillness. She 
struck aside the kind embrace, with that sort of 
instiDctire, careless force with which we sometimes 
dmg our arms in a troubled sleep. 

What can 1 say ? ” Vaughan said, in a half» 
soothing tone. My dear Caroline, 1 wish —” 
** Stop I ** And at last her eyes let him go; and 
as if some strange strength had existed in. her by 
virtue only of that long gaze, that minute she 
reeled giddily, and caught at the thick folds of the 
window»certain near her. Nevertheless, when 
Miss Kendal again sought to support her, she put 
her away, with a hurried, passionate gsature to> 
wards the window. 

<*Open it-^pen iti” at last she said* And 
not waiting for obedience or remonstranee, 
her$^ threw it ^ide, and sprang out on to tjhe 
■ <nlst|^ lawn. The other followed her, and caught 
hold.of her. 
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Oai^line^ you muirt not” 

** I n)Ui>tI Let me go! ah, let me go I” 

The agony of the imploring cry wai not to be 
resisted* Yet bitterly Miss Kendal repented her 
momenCarilyoloosened grasp, when the young girl, 
let free, darted swiftly and straightiy along the 
broad path that led down the garden. 

** The river I the river 1 oh, my child I” and ftie 
governess sickened as she followed. 

But what was her utmost speed, compared to 
the frenzied rapidity of Caroline ? She had lost 
sight of her before she came to the thick and 
mazy shrubbery which divided the garden from 
the water. She did not know the paths, and she 
grew bewildered amid them, long before she 
made her way through brake and underwood to 
the damp embankment, overgrown with tall, lush 
grass, that margined the sluggish stream. 

But she had mistaken the girl’s purpose. No 
such thought had place in her mind, maddened 
though jdie was^ Al} she felt was simply the long¬ 
ing, the absolute need, get fly somo^ 

where. The instinct of the wild animal--pur$ued 
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wottoded-^m peri); tlie yearning to breatlie in 
free air--^m solitude; the unconscious, unrecog¬ 
nised desire to escape, as if sorrow^ could be fled 
from-«as if grief were limited to place I All this, 
and more, was amongst the chaos of Carry’s soul. 
No thought of where she was going, or for what! 
She did not think all. At such seasons, the 
immediate present Alls the whole horizon; and 
verily, it sufficeth. Second by second we live 
through such time, neither looking forward nor 
behind. 

But she found herself on the river’s bank—close 

, i 

Upon the dark, ominous water; and she paused, 
and a thought cleft t)ie tumult of feeling like a 

f 

spear*.^ thought that made her heart leap with 
a sort of savage triumph over wo, at first. There 
was escape, there was freedom under that quiet, 
motionless tide. A strange freak of memory made 
iMa* remember vividly how, only a few weeks be- 
forei she and her uncle had tested its depth by 
fliogpng in pebbles secured td a long string. jEfer 
c ver^owii lat^ter seemed to mock her, as if it yet 

I *< 

lingered about'thjs place; and the vitien of ’ihe 
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grey-headed old maiu so kind* «o losing, so glad 
in her glee——I 

Ay, it was enough; that thought had crushed 
the other; the factitious strength deserted h6r«-~ 
she sank down amongst the moist, rank grass, and 
remembered no more, till she found herself pressed 
close in Miss Kendal’s arms, and heard her voice 
uttering irrepressible thanksgivings. 

I will go in# 1 will go to my uncle,” Caroline 
kept repeating, in the first hahVunconsciousness. 

“ You shall. Don’t be frightened, my Lina,” 
* 

said Miss Kendal, tenderly, for she shrunk fit>m 
her as if terrified. ** Come with me. Your uncle 
must he awake, and will want you.” 

She suffered her to wrap her own mantle about 
her, and at first even allowed herself to be led 
back towards the house. Gradually, relentlessly, 
memory returned to her. She stopped short, sud¬ 
denly, and strove to break away from her con¬ 
ductress. 

** You had better leave me alone-*—leave nte to 

I * 

myself. I know what I am doing. Only leave me 
to myself. 
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“ No; I shall take care of you.” 

Take care of me I ” she repeated, in an agony 

of bitterness. “ What do you mea<i? Vtlio —- 

Qh, if you would but let me go I ” 

“ JMy child, come with me.” 

She did not answer, only her resistance grew 

more feeble; not will, but strength was failing her 

* 

now. She began to perceive her helplessness, and 
involuntarily clung to the arm which she had be¬ 
fore been trying to put aside. 

Don’t—don’t take me in there,” she said, pite¬ 
ously. 

“ Trust to me.” 

“ Trust r* the word seemed to sting her into 
renewed vitality. “ Whom should I trustswhom 
van I trust ? ” 

“ You can and should trust—God.” 

The reverently - uttered words touched her. 
The thought smote anew at her spirit, which had 
already been stirred from its long spiritual torpor 
int# new life. Her head dropped upon her bosom, 
jlHd she began to tremble exceedingly. 

**]L<etme go in, then. Let me be quiet somewhere.” 
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Miss Kendal led her as quickly as she could to 
the side entraQce» leading through a long corridoi 
to the back staircase. Tliey met no one, as they 
passed along to Caroline’s room. Once there, the 
governess heaved a sigh of relief. Caroline fell 
like one lifeless, soulless, feelingless, upon the sofa. 
hS eyes closed for a minute; but she was not 
unconscious. She ^rnnk greedily of the water 
placed to her lips, then sank down again. 

A faint knocking at the door aroused her in¬ 
stantly ; she sprang up. 

“ It is for me. My uncle wants me.” 

Two scared servants were at the door when 
Miss Kendal opened it. The doctor had just 
come, and had desired that Mr Vaughan and Miss 
Caroline should be summoned to the patient’s bed- 
side>>^immediately. 

She heard; she was Svanding bathing her face 
with water, prepared, self-collected, as it seemed. 
Miss Kendal’s stout heart had quailed; her cheek 
had whitened* Not Caroline’s; the demand tSpon 
her courage, her fortitude, her energy, to one of 
her young, strong nature, was made in vain. 
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The very need itself creeled the strength to meet 
U* She looked at her companion almost calmly. 

I know what it means; I knew it must be. 
Do not look so sad. He is very content. Now 1 
am going.'' 

“ And I with you.** 

She made no objection, and they entered^he 
room together. Tlie grav(^ doctor was leaning 
over the old man, counting his feeble pulse. 
Vaughan stood near. He crossed rapidly to Miss 
Kendal. 

** I think it would be better — ** he began. 

But she waved him away, and Caroline fled at 

once to her uncle's side. 

Mr Hesketh smiled faintly. 

^<1 am glad, my dear children,'* he faltered, 

and then looked inquiringly from side to side.* 

‘‘Vaughan—where is Vaughan?*' 

The young man drew near, but Caroline's un^ 

controllable shudder made him hesitate* His 

unclte looked at him, earnestly, as he took his 

< 

•band into his weak, nerveless grasp* 

“ 1 have not done all my duty by you, Vaughan,'* 
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he said, humbly. “God forgive me—and take 
care of you—and keep you right. Caroline! ” 

She crouched closer to him; a sickly dread op¬ 
pressing her. But the old man’s gaze in resting 
on her seemed to forget everything else. He let 
drop the hand of Vaughan which he had held. 
Gradually the meaning in his eyes altered, though 
they were still intently fixed on the girl’s face. 

“It is a long time—a Jong time since I” he 
murmured to himself. “ Laura—you are the same 
Laura. Where are the becch-trees ? ” 

*He gazed round, in a mazed, bewildered way. 
Caroline twined her arms round his neck, in dc- 
t.perate fear. Never before had she heard her 
mother’s name upon his lips. 

“No, no,” he said at length* “I know you, 
my child, Caroline. You were even as my own 
daughter—always. 1 made you happy? 1 may 
tell her so ? ” 

She clung to him, speechless. His eyes smiled 
on hef —^till the last. 

They took her away. 

* * After a little while, the t])ick clouds that 
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Seemed choking her« burst into a passionate tain of 
tears. All sense and feeling were lost for the 
time, steeped in that wild flood* From it she 
subsided into a motionless, pallid calm, that for 
awhile half alarmed Miss Kendal, who watched 
over her. But it did not last long. A sudden 
recollection overwhelmed her. 

“ Now, I must not stay here; now he is gone, 
this is not my home—any more,*’ she cried, start¬ 
ing to her feet. “ I must go—somewhere.” 

The sense of forlornness, of desolation, smote 
her. She* covered her face with her hands. It 
was such a change, and she was half a child yet. 
She felt lost, bewildered, as if suddenly removed 
from the sunny garden she had known all her life 
long, to a dreary desert, bare, hopeless, track¬ 
less. 

** My child, my dear child,” cried Miss Kendal, 
the rare tears standing in her eyes, “ don’t speak, 
don’t look like that. Come to me. 1 am waiting 
for you, longing for you; cornel” * 

; She held her arms stfetched towards her. The 

‘ , r 

gjtrl raised her head, looked earnestly, yearningly, 
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for a momeiity then, with a ead wailing sigh, dhe 
crept into her embrace. 

“Take me away I only take me away from 
here! was all she said. 

“Truly,/! will,” said the governess, with a sort 
of gloomy triumph, as she gathered her close to 
her heart. 
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So Caroline went with Miss Kendal to Beacon's 
Cottage. For three long, heavy days, the girl 
seemed almost yearningly to linger on the margin 
of some great Illness, that would at once ste^p soul 
and body in its own strange oblivion. But sud 
forgetfulness, even though it would be gladly pur¬ 
chased with much pain, seldom comes to those 
who crave for it most sorely. Caroline fell, often- 
tinies, as if the chords were so tightly strung, of 
sense, and thought, and feeling, that surely, surely 
they must break, unless .some such relief were 
granted, and the tension relaxed. But no, full 
consciousness was to be her portion; she was to 
ihr^n .the draught of sufi'ering, so^new to her. lips, 
tOothe very, ultimate dregs. During those three 
daj^s, it is not too much to say, she lived over 
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agam» almost at every minute, the few hours of 
that dreadful evening. There is a curious faculty 
in the mind, during certain phases of its hardest 
trials, which causes it to arrange its very tortures 
as in a cruel orderliness; to make pictures of those 
past events which have wounded the spirit almost 
unto death; to set the story of the wo that is even 
yet writhed beneath, to a sort of rhythmic music, 
that mukt be listened to, ay, and felt to the inner¬ 
most vibration of nerves already overwrought to a 
very anguish of sensitiveness. This strange ordeal 
the young creature's«oul had to pass through now. 
Some natures are exhausted by much sutibring 
into a species of torpor; some struggle through, 
and find a wild relief in the struggle, till physical 
strength fails them, and they arc prostrated, and 
unconsciousness enwraps them, like a kind, pro¬ 
tective shroud. But Caroline's nature possessed 
all the predominant characteristics of her untried 
youth: its strength, its passion, its resistance, its 
fearless daring,! its wild incredulity of the -very 

a 

burden under which it staggered. All this made 
endurance a lesson most difBcuh to learn, and yet 
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her spirit was of that sort tliat does not bend or 
break, but mttst endure even to the end. 

The days went by. Miss Kendal heard-—though 
she did not think it necessary to tell Caroline—that 
Vaughan had gone to London. She heard, too, 
of his return, two days afterwards. She marvelled 
inly as to the results of his journey; although, in 

truth, she entertained but small doubt as to the 

\ 

issue of his suit to Madame de Vigny. A sar¬ 
donic smile was all the prospective compassion slie 
had for him. She felt, indeed, trebly steeled in 
pitilessness when she looked at Caroline. Mean¬ 
while, more than one message of inquiry for Miss 
Maturiu came from Redwood; to which Miss Ken¬ 
dal returned succinct replies. That lady watched 
her charge with a grim anxiety, a never-wearying 
care, such as might have been expected in her. 
She guessed something of what passed under the 
stony outside—the grey, moveless calm, that cha- 
rapietcrised Caroline’s aspect during this time. She 
didMt try to disturb it, by look, qr word, or ges- 
tuci* Her love it was, *perhaps, which lent her 
^eRne tact as if instmctively, to pursue that course, 
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best and fittest, and in truest sympathy with the 
young girl’s tone of mind. No added tenderness 
did she snfier herself to be betrayed into; no ob¬ 
servation, nor even anxiety, was ever apparent, 
to grate upon the jealous sensitiveness of the suf¬ 
ferer. She was simply and naturally herself, it 
seemed. Her habits were unaltered—she still 
gave the children their lessons, and their usual 
mirth was only enough checked, that it should not 
penetrate too rudely to Caroline's quiet chamber. 
Sometimes, she noted with a degree of satisfaction, 
that the wandering echo of a childish laugh reach¬ 
ing that still retreat would arouse its inmate for 
an instant from her trance-like immobiht}’’. She 
would look round, with knit brows and an irritable 
gleam in the hithcrto-clouded eyes. With stoical 
contentment, Miss Kendal marked these signs of 
displeasui e in her darling. Vitality—-even though 
It were a vitality of pain—^was what she desired to 
sec reassert itself. 

ft was nearly a week afler Mr Hesketh's death, 
and was the afternoon appointed for the funeral. * 
Some instinct must have told Caroline of this, for 
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DO word bad been uttered in her hearing concern- 
jLig it. The governess was almost 8tartled» in the 
midst of lessons* to see the pale face, the unnatu¬ 
rally large eyes, looking wanly, but with an eager 
intentness, at her amidst the busy group in the 
school-room. The children stared in silent awe at 
the sad lady.” She gave them no glance in re¬ 
turn, but only beckoned her friend. 

« 

want you. 1 must go to the little church 
to-day.” 

“Not to-day, my dear; you are not strong 
enough.” 

“ I must go,” she persisted—** I mml go.” 

To all her persuasions and arguments, she re- 
[)lied only by a reiteration of those three stubborn 

words. Miss Kendal hardly knew whether it was 

# 

most perilous to indulge or to resist her urgings. 
With a perplexity most unusual to her, she allowed 
the girl to wrap herself in a cloak, and then lead 
the way to the door. But there the difficulty was 
decided for her. The free air, tho fresh gust of 
* wind that swept across t*iie hills, and greeted her 
as die stood on the^threshold, seemed to bear some 
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mystical iDfiaeacc with them. Caroline staggered 
giddily, and fell to the ground. 

She was quite helpless for the time» Miss Ken¬ 
dal lifted her, carried her into the bright drawing¬ 
room, and laid her on the sofa there* Even then, it 
was physical power, not mental consciousness, tliat 
failed her. Her eyes, wide opened, expressed a 
dumb, impotent anguish, very terrible to see. At 
last, it was more than the friend who loved her 
could bear, to stand by calmly and watch. She 

knelt down beside her, and gathered her in her 

* 

arms; she laid the poor, drooping head upon her 
bosom, in the old, sweet, comforting endeavour, 
that so very rarely fails of its object. Caroline 
was insensibly soothed. The first natural gush of 
warm tears came te her-—the first natural utterance 
of her misery escaped her. 

6h, if he were ,^ere again I He was so good 
-.-he loved me so much. I could bear everything 
then." 

And then, after a pause of passionate weep- 
iog, she broke again into unconnected sen - 
teoc^ involuntarily .wret^d •from* her, as it 
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appeared, of piteoiis, hopeless forlornness and de¬ 
solation. 

** Take comfort, my child,*' said the deep, tre¬ 
mulous voice of Miss Kendal; you are not deso* 
late; some love is left to you yet/' 

“ I trusted Vaughan’s love I Vaughan — 
Vaughan I '* she cried, in a sudden paroxysm of 
desperation, as if the word once let loose defied 
her own power of restraint. ** I believed in him, 

I looked to liim for love, and help, and consolation 
—always. If he had died—if only he had died^ 
so that 1 might have kept my love for him. It is 
so dreadful to think*^to think that my Vaughan is 
nothing—^worse than nothing ! that he never lived 
—never! that 1 may not keep even his memory 
dear and sacred in my heart 1 ” 

She spoke as if to herself, ^t seemed a relief to 

vent in words the thoughts that had wrung her 

/ 

soul day by day. But a fuller consciousness soon 
folioUred. She looked hastily up into the face of 
companion, and paused in her sevelation. Even 
tfaitn, her calmer thought could not endure to im- 
pskt the details, the proofs of his deliberate fhlse- 
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hood*. ^he fell back, and was silent* Bat, as she 
buried her face in her hands, many a cruel memory 
came to torture her with fresli corroboration of the 
longj-planned scheme of deception, laid and prac*- 
tised by this man—^the ideal of her girlhood, the 
hero of all the story of her life hitherto* ^ 

Ay, there was the sting that poisoned most fes- 
teringly the young, trusting nature—that had 
never yet known doubt, that had been fenced 
afound with love, and care, and tenderness, during 
all the years it could remember. Miss Kendal was 
puzzled sometimes (not knowing how much the girl 

A 

lierself knew) that she at once penetrated to the 
sense of the complicated faithlessness of Vaughan 
Hesketh. She had apprehended that,in her woman’s 
capacity for excusing faults and palliating offenc^, 
where she loved, would have absolved her 
betrothed, after awhile, from all intention^ decep¬ 
tion* But that possibility did not exist for Caro¬ 
line* It had been a dear blessing to her at that 
time, had it done so. ^ But the unwarped sense of 
right in herself, would have forbade ail such palter¬ 
ing with the truth, even if her own instinctive feeb 
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ing had not been beforehand with it. $ht hiid no 
mental cowardice in her. She could bear to un-* 
derstand, if she could bear to feel^ that Vaughan 
had been treacherous and base; that he had used 
her love first,as an instrument, then as a toy; that 
^e had deceived the dying uncle who had been his 
benefactor, as well as the woman who had given 
him her all of love and confidence. That, in short, 
as she had smd, the Vaughan that her love had in’* 
vested with such dear and ideal attributes never 
existed. Old truths that, even when they ware 
boy and girl together, Miss Kendal’s clear eyes 
had seen, ^ut hers had been blind to, came back 
to her now—tiny links in the great chain of evi- 
deuce that, against her will, and to her cruel an* 
guish, every hour of every day was adding to in 

t 

her mind. » 

It was fatally clear to her now, why, and for 
what, the betrothal had been sought for by Vaughan. 
All Mr Hesketh had said to her as to the division 

fe 

^khe property recurred tp her* now, far more 
vi^dly comprehended tlnin it was at. the time. 
Alid then, the day before that dreadful evening, 
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wheoy at the dyicg man’s bo4sidie» Vanghan had 
taken her in bis arms» saying he loved her 1 Some¬ 
times) as these and other recollections passed be¬ 
fore her, she found herself, unable to continuously 
realise them. She felt blinded and dizzy; sense 
failed her for a space, and a curtain of blanknes# 
seemed drawn between her and those hideous 
visions. It was so now. She fell back again upon 
her sofa, moaning feebly, and shielding her eyes 
from the light. 

Miss Kendal drew down tl^e blinds, and sat 
down beside her, holding one of her hands. She 
lay very still for so long a time, that a|^length the 
governess believed she must be sleeping. Very 
welcome was that belief. Surely the crisis was 
past, or passing, and a better and a calmer state 
not far off. 

Miss Kendal soflly left the room> to give some 
directions concerning the children. When She 

returned, with her basket of never-failing knitting 

* 

in her hand, hfr charge still lay quiet-—she had 
nqt moved during her alfsence* She sat down in 
her old place beside the sofa, and i>csily pursued 
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knitting, while the early twilight fell, and gra* 
dually darkened the rodm and the outside wo^ld of 
garden and bare hills. Miss Kendal’s knitting at 
last lay idle upon her lap, and she mused, with her 
eyes fixed upon the fire that now illumined the 
room with its peculiar, ruddy glow. In that glow, 
the slight figure on the sofa, in its long white 
wrapping-gown, looked more than ever fragile and 
spirit-like* The watcher could almost have found 
it in her heart to arouse her even from sleep, that 
by stirring she might break the eerie spell that 
seemed upon her. 

But she did not stir, even when a clonf^ of the 
outside bell caused the mistress of the house to 
look up from her thoughts, with a vexed impa¬ 
tience. Presently, the servant entered, 

“If you please, ma’am, Mr Vaughan Hesketh 
wohld be glad-” 

Bush I In the library,” imperatively waved 
Mijss Kendal, as she rose from her seat, and hurried 

the maid from the room. One backward look ahe 

* 

gW!^ at the couch, with its motionless, recumbent 

' " * V *■ t 

fighre. As she looked, the figure stirred. 
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1 heard) said a qlear but quivering voice* ** G o 
to him; and then tell me what«^what he comes for* 
Go quickly; come back, and tell me quickly**' 

** My dear, most likely it ia some mere matter of 
business. Don't be disturbed.” 

** Oh, 1 entreat you to go to him at once,” she 
repeated, in a sharp tone, too^piteous to be wholly 
querulous; *^aud let me know—all; don't keep any¬ 
thing from me. Go.” 

She went, without more words. 

The little library was steeped in shadow. The 
lamp, just lighted by the servant, burned only 
dimly. Miss Kendal’s first care was to rectify 
that, and turn a full and brilliant light upon every 
corner of the room. Then, still standing, with 
stern and stately deliberation, she looked towards 
that corner where her visiter was seated. 

“Well, sir; your business with me? *' 

Vaughan Hesketh, in his mourning dress, with 
white, haggard fitce and disordered hair, wore a 
different appearance to what she bad ess^pected 
his voice, too, was holldw in tone—bis manner 
subdued even onto humility* ^ ' 
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“ I come to tell you—to tell Choline—that 1 atn 
utterly ruined—utterly hopeless. I leave Red- 

wood to-night—for ever. I would 1 could blot 

> ' 

myself from the world as easily.” 

There was something of a studied inHection, his 
hearer thought, perceptible in the utterance of 
these desperate word^. She preserved her rigidity 
and coldness. 

“ Indeed I * What has happened ? ” 

“ Perhaps you are already aware,” he answered, 
with what was apparently an uncontrollable burst 
of bitterness. “ I know you were in my late uncle s 
confidence. Possibly he consulted ytm before mak¬ 
ing his will.” 

No. Pie simply told me of a letter he lately 
received from some disappointed creditor of yours.” 
Vaughan started—winced. I did not know he 

h I >.1 

intended to alter his wih. By It, I understood all 
his property was to be yours. Is it not so ? ” 

The slight shade of anxiety in her tone assured 
him that her ignorance was unfeigned. His .roan- 
changed. 

Such was, I w^ll know, bis original intention; 
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* 1/ 

but h0 made a new will. It is dated only the 
day before his death.’* 

“Ah I** ^ 

' ' -i* ' 

“ He leaves Eedwood in trust for Caroline and 

V , » 

her children, in the evident belief that we shall 
marry, accdrding to his kbown wish and intention.” 
He paused. Miss Kendal said nothing. “ Our 
^ union was very near his heart, as you know,” he 
added, hesitating, in an eRperimental sort of inqui¬ 
sition, perfectly apparent to the sharp shrewdness 
' of his companion. There was another pause. 

“So Redwood is Caroline's, then,” said Miss 
Kendal, with a ruminative air; “and she is not left 
penniless, after all ? ” 

“ Penniless I You cannot suppose that, even 
had the original will stood, ! should have suffered 
my friend — my dear companion my once be¬ 
trothed—to lack the means to which she has been 
accustomed all her life. Render me at lensijtiHiee,* ’ 

I M 

“ I try, Vaughan Hesketh,” she replied, dryly. 
“I have been most unhappy—rmost wretched- 
in the entire affair. Woujd to heaven 1 had never 

4 * ' ' 

beheld the friend—^e sy reti—you yourself brought 
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to our quiet, happy Redwood I ” he cried, energeti¬ 
cally. 

“ Be careful of your dates, in justice to me* Re- 
memher Mrs Bingley’s party, and various other 
occasions, during your stay in London.^' 

I 

“ I am in danger of forgetting everything! he 
returned, with a passionate tossing back of the hair 
from his forehead; “you do not know the compli¬ 
cations that overwhelm me~of remorse, despair, 
misery, most complete and hopeless.’* 

“I can guess,” said Miss Kendal, grimly. 
“Doubtless, your position is uncomfortable enough. 
But you have earned it. You achemcd, and 
your schemes have failed. You arc foiled—not 
wronged.” 

“ You are ungenerous,” he called out, writhing 
under her cold, steel-like sentences; “you have 
no right to taunt me with my own bitter misfor- 
tune.” 

V 

I 

; “ I would be the last to taunt you; nay, had 
you only been true to yourself in but a single feel- 

ing, your reality in diat should have my sympathy; 

f' ’ ' ' ’ 

wretchedness would command my compas- 
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$ion. But 1 bdieve 1 appraised you too sanguioely* 

) * 

after all* Even ^lat you called your love fon' 

II V ■* 

Blanche de Vigny was but a gust of passion. It 
has blown by, even now.” 

He said nothing. He could adbrd neither to 
acquiesce nor to contradict. 

, , , , . t 

But to the point,” resumed Miss Kendal ; 

, ' p«i 

** your present business with me—^what is it ? ” 

1 came to tell you, as 1 have said; I thought 
it best that 3 rou and Caroline should learn the in* 
telligence through me, before the lawyers iqake 
their formal announcement. Besides — 

** Ay, wdiat besides ? ” seeing he hesitated. 

** I wish 1 could see Caroline,” he entreated. 

’ ■ i 

“That is quite impossible,” Migs Kendal an-' 
swered, with stern decision. “Go on with what 

^ a 

«. ' 

you have to say to me. 1 cannot spare much more 
time,” 

* 

“Your ears are poisoned against whatever I 
might say. It is useless for me to intrust my per¬ 
plexity of grief /o you.” 

^ ’‘‘Heaven fbrbid you should attempt it. That, 

/ t U I 1 ^ ' 

I presume, was scarcely-the object of ymir visit.” 
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Miss Kendal’s patience was at ebb-tide. “ Ypu 
ehafe me, Vaughan Hesketh,” she exclaimed, in her 
resonant tones-her deliberate utterance height 

r 

ened and hastened to something Uke impetuosity, 

^ I 

“1 can see no good to be gained by your presence 
in this house*. What object you propose to your¬ 
self I know not; but out of my old experience, 
my mind misgives me, that when you plan good 
for ypurself, it means evil to another. Go your 

“ But how shall i know-how hear ? ” 

“ Whatever it is requisite you shdSld know, shall 
written to you. Is there not a penny postage? 
Communication by ^cn and ink is the very thing 
fQT, you and me,” she cried, in much wrath* «1 
have,told you before, you chafe me, and you take 
up, my time. I object to both those inevitable re¬ 
spite of your visits. Come here no more ” 

^ She opened the door—she marshalled him forth, 
'^he innate cowardice of his natpre instinctively 
*; i^cumhpd her sweeping depision—Iiet iiUpip^- 
dve, i^^^promising will. He was pompohjed to 
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follow her. But in&uitely enM^e'd^ and at 

last daring stage of despcfration^ he loolced ardimd 

him als for somV straw to #hich he Uiight c^ch, of 

t, 

ejctraneous help and support. 

The involuntary carefulness with which the 
governess passed the drawing-room-door fired him 
with a thought. They are often ^oldest who are 
most slaves to fear* He seized the Itandie of the 

door, opened it, and before'he could he prevented, 

# 

he stood in Caroline's presence. Miss Kendal, the 

ft 

mischief done, followed him, closed the door^lj^nd 
took her pl^ beside the sofa, with alt apparent 
composure. 

The young girl was seated, her head erect, her 
bearing quite free from any .Arace of weakness, or 
even of suffering. She had, pterhaps> been listen- 
ing to%hose footsteps along the corridor, and know¬ 
ing that Vaughan was so neeri she had felt little 
shock at seeing him actually before her. How- 
beit, idte looked at him unflinchingly. Only the 
convulsive motion of the pale hands, clasped closely 
upoh her lap, showed that the calm was little be¬ 
yond mrely external. 
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He returned the look for an instant. Then be 
approached her, eagerly ^ CarolineCarry! 
Say one word to me. One word of comfort I In¬ 
deed) I need it sorely/* 

Miss Kendal impulsively put out her hand, as 
to check his advance. Caroline laid her own upon 

it, and drew it hack. 

* . 

** Don’t) dear friend. Let him-” 

Exultant at the gesture and the words, the 

young man forgot Sis caution; he threw himself 

« 

at li^r feet, and took her hand. 

** Carry—^my own true Carry I do not suffer any 

haman breath to conue between us. It is to ytm 

1 speak*—with ym I have to plead— you^ who have 

enough of truth and generous, forgiving love to 

blot out all the past—all the mad fhintic past 

which lost you to me. I was wild, I was frenzied, 

bewitched. But I have returned to my old heart 

—the heart that only you ever possessed^ever had 

dominion over. Ta^o it, Carry; forget, forgive, 

arid in your great love let all be engulfed and lost. 
< * * 

C^ry, listen to me*” 

$he had loosed her hand 
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from hiB hold, but regardless of the gesture, he 

* 

continued his passionate appeal. She looked on 
him, the while, with a strange look. It was not in 
all his soul to interpret its meaning aright. 

<< Carry,” he went on, “I am miserable—very 
miserable. To know that 1 .have deserved my 
misery, does not make it more bearable. To know, 
too, that 1 have made ym miserable, maddens me. 
You, most innocent, most loving, most faithful! 
Forgive, pity me 1 ” 

Her lips formed one or two words, but no sound 
issued fVom them. 

In you, with you, my salvation rests I I am 
lost, if I lose you. But I shall not, cannot lose 
you; my guide, my companion, my sweet, pure 
Carry. You love—^you love me, and by your love 
I hold you,' and I claim you—mine! ” 

He would have put his arm rotmd her, but there 
she recoiled from him. She moved aside towards 
Miss Kendal, and clasped both he? ha^fds close. 
But still she lobked fixedly on the man at her'feet. 
There was some fascination for her in that wild, 
haggard face—the unveiled face of her ^ophet. 
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And he, emboldened by that gaze, again said. 
** You love me, Carry. You tnust forgive, for you 
lore me I ** 

Then spoke Caroline, in her young voice, clear 
and ringing as a bell—“ 1 forgive you; but I love 
you no more—I love you no more.’* 

Distinct, incontestable came the words. Then 
she rose, gently put aside Miss Kendal’s proifered 
aid, and walked firmly, steadily from the room, 
without another word, or glance, or sign. 



The executors of Mr Plesketh's will, the trustees 
of the property, were Elizabeth Kendal and George 
Farquhar—*‘niy old friend’s son, in whom, from 
my observation and experience of him, 1 have much 
confidence,” ran the terms of the will. It was well 

« 

for the former that her pupils left her to stay with 
relations about this time* Woman of business, of 
decision and action, tliough she was, she .might 
have fouqd her multifarious duties too much for 
her. Besides, she was cruelly anxious over Caro- 
line. She longed to get her away from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, to giws her change of air, people, and 

f 

scene. Change, that panacea for youth I It would 
seem as if the young, under calamity, possessed the 
power of shedding their past existence as birds moult 
their feathers; so often*do they rise from the sack-* 
cloth and ashes of a past grief into new and bril- 
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liant Hfe. But this seemed ecRrcely likely to be the 
case with Caroline. True, she woke from the heavi¬ 
ness of the first dark wo, into a serene quietude; true, 
she soon began to interest herself in the duties of 
her new position, as prospective mistress of a large 
estate. No energy was wanting: she spared neither 
time nor thought, and had even the virtue to be 
patient overall the tiresome legal formalities which 
were necessary. With unwearying perseverance, 
she read over a vast number of papers, written over 
, in that peculiar round text, so hateful to many an 
unfortunate,, till she almost began to think in the 
prim parlance of attorneys and conveyancers. 

But for all her cheerfulness, her patience, and 
her evident steady determination, girl as she was, 
to conquer, and not be conquered, in this first hard 
battle of her life, that life had changed, and changed 
to one of which the hues were more shbdued, the 
tone chastened. Peace was hers. It could but be 

i 

$0, seeing she had done no wrong. The Christian 
s|>iritof submission dawned in her soul. But hap- 
' panels iifa^nce less and more than peace. Though 

/ '«r ' 

berlilb%«s setene aad harmonious, the spontaneous 
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music, sweet, gushing joyouSness was gone, al¬ 
together gone, for the tinie^ 

Perhaps the first human brightness that came 
to her was when she had succeeded in her eijjdea- 
vour, bad completed her long-cogitated plan, and 
had obtained sufficient money to pay Vaughan 

t 

Hesketh’s debts, a list of which was obligingly fur¬ 
nished by that gentleman. For the rest, £200 
a-year was left to him by the will, and Caroline 
only waited her coming of age to increase it. She 
found a great satisfaction in thus doing and resolv¬ 
ing. Money he should not want. If she could, 
she would gltkdly have ^given him all that wealth 
that had been so fatal a temptation to him. Luckily, 
as Miss Kendal often thought, such a Quixotic act 
of munificence was out of her power. 

But at length the business arrangements were 
all over, and Mr Farquhar, who had come down 
to lledwood at intervals during their progress, 
might take his leave with an easy conscience. He 
hgd seen verjt little of Caroline. The start of 
pejined remembrance which he had noted in her at 
their first meeting, acted as a most efiectual warn- 
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ing to him, not to give more occasion for such 

sf^sms of memory than was absolutely inevit|ible. 

Thus, he saw her seldom,; he actually conversed 

with her—never. It was impossible that he should 

not at once penetrate iitto the true state of the case 

as regarded her and Vaughan, but no word uttered 

« 

he, of'surmise, inquiry, or observation* This w^s 

a reticence for which Miss Kendal esteemed him 

« 

highly. Her regard, indeed, for him was sufficient 
for her to take him into her counsels, on the eve 
of his departure. 

Miss Maturin needs change. Tliese law mat* 
ters concluded, I see no reason why she should not 
have it. Do you ? ’* 

** Assuredly not. Although nominally a minor, 
under your guardianship, 1 imagine Miss Maturin 
is very much her own mistress.*' 

And her guardian's also, perhaps. Well, she 
wishes to go to France, to St —, where her 
enrly childhood was passed. Do you know any¬ 
thing of it ? ” • 

«(I have been there* It is a quaint, old place, 

/ (Si 

ahd the country ruund is pretty. A thorough 
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change from Redwood* You could hardly do 
better^ in my judgment,'* aaid Mr Farquhar; and 
he made his adieux as soon as he courteou^y 
could. 

tar 

* 

But the day before their^eparture, Caroline, to 
Mr Farquhar’g great surprise, gravely asked to 
speak with him for a few mimites in her own little 
library. Thereinto he followed her, and awaited 
her communication* It came, slowly and diffiguiljy, 
at first. 

“ I recently discovered, by means of a letter my 
dear uncle received—very lately—-a letter signed 
J%de^ Montignon -” 

He started, quite fiercely. “Don't utter the 
name, Miss Maturin. It pollutes your lips." 

“ No; please listen." She went on—I dis¬ 
covered, 1 was saying, by the statement of that 
person, that you— you, Mr Farquhar, are one of 
the creditors of Mr Vaughan Hesketh." 

“ You must say no more, of, these things^ I en- 
treat you to rest content. The whole adair is now 
satisfactorily arranged."* ^ 

“ Excuse me—I must say ipore," Caroline pro- 
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ceede4) with a visible access of digoity. ** I con- 
clude» as you do not deny the assertion, that it is 
cofrrect. Therefore you must permit me to rectify 

I 

ray unintentional omission. The debts must all be 
paid. It would have l|een my uncle’s will, and I 
cannot be gainsaid in obeying it.” 

t 

** You do not understand-” 

Oh, I do—Fra afraid I do,” she cried, quickly. 
“.Oh, Mr Farquhar!” suddenly turning to him, 
with a flushed face, and eyes dewy with earnest¬ 
ness, “am I to find even yow, whom I trusted so 
perfectly, in whom my uncle had such confidence, 
even as all the rest. Were you one of the fatal 
compauions who led Vaughan Hcsketh deeper and 
deeper into evil ? You the associate of gamblers— 

^ i 

of men whose name you justly shrink to hear! 
Oh, sir, I am grieved—I am grieved! ” 

He heard her to the end. It was certainly neither 
shame nor sorrow that lit his face as he listened. 
It was with no ignoble hardihood that he met her 
eyes with such a steady ga 2 e. 

“You are mistaken, Miss Maturing* he said, 
gently and deliberately^ ** 1 was not one of those 
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associates. My tendencies to ill, my weaknesses, 
lead away in a widely different direction. My in* 
fluence in ‘those matters, over Vaughan Hesketh, 
I dare afBrm to you, looking in your face as X do 
now, was always such as yourself would have pro¬ 
nounced rightful. I did my best to save him. For 
the rest, and to explain what se‘ems to you inexpli¬ 
cable, 1 can but ask you to tmst me—again. You 
said you did so—once ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, for he paused. She looked 
straightly into his face, and read it arighU “I 
cannot doubt your word,” she said. “ I beg your 
pardon if I have done you injustice in my thought.” 

“You owe roe remorse for such injustice,” he 
said, rapidly, and in a low voice; “ you do not know 
of how much you rob me, when you think hardly 
of me.” 

He stopped himself abruptly. 

“ But 1 will not t^x your faith in me too far,” he 
resumed, in a changed tone. “ Some day I pro¬ 
mise to give an explanation ef the circumstance 
that has misled you. Will that suffice ? ” , 


“ And I must ask no q^uestio^ now ? ” 
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<* Unless you will not trust me. But you will ? ” 
"Yes," she said, softly. "Good-by, Mr Far- 
quhar. 1 suppose we shall not meet again for a 
long while. Good-by I" 

She stretched out her hand. He took it eagerly, 
pressed it reverently, then let it go, and himself 
turned away. An' abrupt leave-taking, Caroline 
thought, and yet—something in her heart kept her 
from dwelling at all severely on its abruptness. 

And the next day they left England, Miss Ken¬ 
dal and Caroline; and about a month after their 

arrival at St-, came a long letter in Mr Far- 

quhar’s handwriting, addressed to Miss Maturin, 
which, as an isolated exception to her general 
habit, she read to herself, and entirely kept to her¬ 
self. Unsuspicious Miss Kendal inquired what 
that large epistle was about Business ? " 
"Partly—not—^yes, partly. About Vaughan's 
business—partly," came the hesitating reply, as 
unusual to the straight-spoken, clear-voiced Caro¬ 
line, as was her reticence. And then she fled the 
room with |ier letter, and the conscious roses on 
her For truly, tfiough the idosely-written 
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pages contained many business details connected 
with Vaughan Hesketh, there was much^much 

i 

about the writer himself that could hardly come 
under the category. 

And Caroline wept over it till the roses were 
drowned from her ^ce. But her heart never mis* 
gave her, as she wrote two or three lines of answer:— 

Let us be friends always* But no more can 
ever be, for that possibility is plucked out of my 
life by the roots—for ever. But believe tliat I 
prize your friendship—that I wish to be your 
friend. Caroline Maturin.'" 

This sent, and the long letter placed carefully 
away, the girl bathed her face, and summoned 
courage and self-possession to meet Miss Kendal’s 
eyes. Whether that lady observed, or was obtuse 
on this occasion, she made no remark, and asked 
no more questions about Mr Farquhar’s letter. ' 

* * S' # # 

Four yeSiTs the young heiress and her faithful 
friend remained away from England, traversing al¬ 
most the whole of the Coarinent during that time, 
and making thorough acquaintance with various 

X 
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Spots of classical and picturesque celebrity. Tid¬ 
ings more than once reached them of Vaughan 
Hesketh. That he had entered the army was the 
first-^-xSome influential friend having procured him 
a commission. Then they heard that his regiment 
had sailed for Calcutta; and the next news came 
through Lady Camilla Blair, who was emphatic in 
her admiration of the handsome and agreeable 
young officer, whom she had found to be a nephew 
of Mr Hesketh of Redwood. “ How cruel of the 
old gentleman to adopt him, and then despoil him 
of his inheritance for a mere whim! *’ was the 

i 

comment of the outside world, impersonated by 
Lady Camilla. Finally, an officer in the same 
regiment, whom they met at Rome, informed Miss 
Kendal of the fact of Lieutenant Vaughan Hes- 
keth’s marriage at Calcutta to the daughter of his 
g^eral. And, as not very long after the announce¬ 
ment of this union the bridegroom was gazetted 
to his company, there can be little doubt but that 
it was a prudent as well as a suitable alliance. 

i 

That same year, Madame de Vigny married 
again. In passing through Paris, on their return 
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home, the travellers had the pleasure of visttiug 
Madams la Comtesse at her magnidceatly-ap- 
poiuted hotel in the Faubourg St Honore. Her 
taste for luxury, brilliance, and gaiety was now 
amply gratified, and so Idng as these things pre* 
served their attraction, doubtless she would con¬ 
tinue a happy woman, in her own way.. 

<< But," said Caroline, Waking from a reverie, as 

they journeyed the last few miles towai;ds Red- 

¥ 

wood, ** 1 don’t envy her. Nor, indeed, would 1 
change places with any one 1 have yet seen, unless 
it were you, ma inie. Or, perhaps—^but then-^e 
is a man. And I have not the least remnant left 
of my childish ambition. 1 wouldn’t be a man for 
the whole w’orld." 

** My dear," said Miss Kendal, with much sub- 
dued amusement, may I ask the meaning of all 
that eloquence ? Who is it you do not envy, and 
who is it you might, perhaps, wish to be, if he were 
not a man?" 

“I,was thinking of the countess. Though she 
seen^s so brilliantly happy., though she apparently 
has evei:ything sh^ wi^es for, beauty, wealth 
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influence, and troops of friends; still, I would 
rather be almost any poor woman. Isn’t it 
strange ? ” 

“ Not at all, Lina. Her wishes are not yours; 
her views, aims, and plans of life, differ, widely, 
too widely, from my good, conscientious girl’s. 
You recognise life’s duties; she only looks for its 
pleasures. Poor Blanche! She may yet learn a 
truer contentment, though, possibly, at much cost. 
But who is your other example? Who is the 
knight sans peur et sans reproche, whose estate 
you would condescend to take upon yourself? ” 

“I did not say that," remonstrated Caroline, 
with a slight blush; '*I only said 1 could imagine, 
that if-» At least I meant-" 

know what you meant, you cautious little 

-' 1 # 

person. 1 only want the name. Suppose I guess 
it.” 

“I was thinking of Mr Farquhar,” she said, 
'quickly, but with a certain degree of dignified 
reticence })eginning to be evident, “His life 
seems very much what a good life should be, cither 
; of mau or woman. I think he must be happy.” 
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“ Do you ? ” her companion asked> dryly and 
doubtfully. 

“ Indeed I do,” she went on, with some warmth. 
“ Active, useful, the doer of good deedsi and the 
sayer of noble things, if he is* not content, who 
should be? He wields his self-acquired power 
wisely; his influence is always exerted" for the 
right. Yes, I think he ought to. be thoroughly 
happy.” 

“ So do I. But men are perverse animals, ray 
dear, and seldom are precisely what you would 

I 

expect them to be. Mr Farquhar does not strike 
me as thoroughly happy, though 1 believe him to 

r 

be thoroughly good. Some private care, perhaps, 
of which we know nothing, subdues the bright co¬ 
lours we only ^ee. It is often so.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline, absently. 

Tliougb, after all,” pursued Miss Kendal, I 
am presumptuous in forming an opinion about Ids 
or any one’s state of mind, from such a brief glimpse 
as we had of him in London.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Caroline, again. “ Ah 1 there are 
fte tops of the pines on Crooksforth Hill 1 ” ihc 
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presently cried, eagerly peering from her window. 
And they both became silent as they'drew near 
home. 

‘ It was a solemn, thongh not a sad, coming home. 
Every turn in the road, every tree, every pathway, 
teemed with associations, some irretrievably and 
unmixedly bitter, others sweet and touching. Caro¬ 
line's imagination was too powerful a part of her 
nature, and her sensitiveness too intense, for her 
to pass with impunity through any such ordeal. 
She had tasted consolation from the true Source. 
The cruel wounds of the past had been healed, 
and she had risen above all pain, all suffering, to a 
serenity very sweet and satisfying. But, albeit 
bef life had grown anew»although it was no 
crushed spirit, no weary heart, that she brought 
back with her to her old home—she still felt the 
shock, and had to bear the penalty. Nevertheless 
the pain came openly and wholesomely, and was 
borne bravely and well. It was neither fretfully 
struggled against, nor for one hour was it weakly 
i^yielded to. She set herself to work at once. She 
was how of age, and being neither extravagant 
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avaricious, she was possessed of a sufficiency to 
enable her to carry out her plans, and to buOd a' 
school on Redwood estate—a school after her own 
heart, to be conducted on her own plan $ that is to 
say, after her own plan’s generous enthusiasm had 
passed under the judicious revision of one or two 
older and more experienced, if not wiaer heads 
than her own. And in the building this school, 
and superintending that which already existed, 
Caroline found plenty of happy employment, both 
fbr head and hands. 

And so the time sped on. Summer again shed 
its glory and brightness over Redwood. Again 
Caroline spent long afternoons under the birch^ 
tree on the lawn. Again she had musings, and it 
may be, dream-land was hers yet. But now, she 
usually held a book in her hand, and it was pored 
over sometimes, and even, sometimes, she would at¬ 
tract Miss Kendal’s attention to some passage in it. 

Miss Kendal liked to bring her knitting into the 
shadow of the^lawn on these June afternoons. She 
could knit, and think, aftd look at Caroline, mark-* 
mng the soft, tender beauty that had taken the place 
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of the fresh girlishness of five years before; noting, 

I 

with ailent thankfulness, the serenity of the broad 
brow, and the quiet contentment that shone in the 
eyes, those steadfast eyes, that, through all chances, 
and changes, and trials of the five years, had lost 
no iota of their frank and truthful directness. 

Clear and pure, too, came the voice, as she 
spoke, without looking up from her book: I like 
these old poets. Listen, ma mie. Here is a quaint 
melody to which this scene goes well.” And she 
read:— 

“ ' The soote season that bud and bloom fortli brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale; 

The nightingale, with feathers new, she sings; 

The turtle to her mato hath told her tale, 

Stimmer is come! for every spray now springs; 

« 

Tlie hart hath hung his old head o’er the pale; 

The buok in brake his winter coat he flings; 

The Ashes float with new repair^ scale; 

The adder all her elough away she flings; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies email; 

The busy^hee her hontfy new she brings. 

* *■ m 

Winter Is gone that was the flowers” l^le; 

And thus 1 ^ among tiilese pleasant tilings, 

, Saoh.i^e decays, and yet, my smrQw wrings,” 
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“ How curious it is/* said Caroline, after putting 
aside the volume, and looking around her for a 
minute or two, ** to note that continual envying of 
nature's changed and renewed life, that some poets 
and philosophers feel and express so strongly. AS' 
if trees and dowers were the only things that spring 
again I As if birds, out of all creation*, monopo¬ 
lised the power *with feathers new to sing I* As 
if the soul had not its seasons, as well as the earth; 
—its autumn of loss, its winter of torpor and gloom, 
its spring of resurrection, its summer of fruition 
and full-shining content. Is it not true ? Have 
we not all these ? " 

“ Truly, 1 think so,” replied her friend. ‘‘And, 
moreover, I even think that it is with souls as with 
the earth, and that till the autumn's sorrow and the 
winter's darkness hath befallen us, the true spring 
cannot renew, nor the ful Jess of the summer's sun 
bless us. They who never tasted tribulation, can¬ 
not truly tell the sweetness of content. Things 
are very evenly balanced, Linal I think even 
our shortsighted visiou mhy see that, sometimes. 
Through all wo, all sufTering, ^11 heaviness and 
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weariness of heart and soul, we sliould do well to 

remember that 

* God> io his hearen— 

All’s right with the world! ’ ” 

** Even so,” said the younger lady, thoughtfully. 
Her head leaned against the silver stem of the 
birch, and her eyes looked their peculiar look 
straight into the light, as if attracted by some 
kindred influence there. The gold-brown hair 
shone as of old; its ripple-like undulations glistened 
in the sunlight. White and pure was the brow as 
ever, but a chastened placidity had taken the place 
of the daring, restless, ever-inquiring, ever-seeking 
spirit of youth. It was as though something which 
had' been sought was at last found* ^ And truly, 
so It was. 

* Bless met ” cried Miss Kendal, suddenly; “that 
looks like Mr Farquhar standing there, at the din¬ 
ing-room window. He has not been here since the 
" day you came of age. A stranger, indeed I Is it 
^ really he, my dear ? ” 

» Caroline started, gbulbed up at the window, and 
'• then deliberately Jose to her feet. The serenity 
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of her face was usurped by a sudden^ crimson Bush. 
**lt is Mr Farquhar/**she said, with forced com'« 
pOBure, and stood still while that gentleman ad¬ 
vanced towards them. 

** A sudden visit,” remarked Miss Kendal, as 
she gave him her hand, in cordial greeting: is 
anything Wrong? You don’t look quite yourself, 

I fancy.” 

“ I am very well,” he gravely replied; and added, 
after a brief pause, should apologise for this 
abrupt intrusion, but it was my only opportunity 
of bidding you good-by. I am about to leave 
England.” 

“ Indeed I Not for long, I hope ? ” 

' 4 ' 

We shall be very sorry,” said Miss Maturin, 
politely. 

It' is uncertain how long 1 shall be away. 1 
am going with a government mission into Egypt,” 
said Mr Farquhar. 

Then, as if wishing to waive the subject, he 
stooped to piej: up the book from which Caroline 
had been reading, and madeaome indiderent remark * 
concerning it. 
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Come,” said Miss Kendal, gathering her knit¬ 
ting apparatus together, with a certain feeling that 
there was some restraint hanging in the air about 
them, “ our tea-time is near. We keep primitive 
hours, you know, and besides, travellers need re¬ 
freshment. Suppose we go in ? ” 

She led the way, and the others followed. But 
some perverse influence apparently retarded Mr 
Farquhar’s steps. On the terracelie paused, and 
turned to look lingeringly round. It may be my 
last look,” he said, half-apologetically. For Caro¬ 
line had involuntarily paused too, but in a minute 
she moved slightly onward, then paused again, to 
pull carelessly at the laden branches of a fuschia 
which grew in graceful luxuriance beside where 
they were standing. 

“ Miss MaturinI ” he went on, in a changed tone, 
*■* let me speak frankly, for one minute. Do not 
think that I am weak enough, foolish enough, to 
rashly intrude my regrets, my hopes, fears, or wdshes 
upon you, for a second time. 1 aiq aware that my 
* $rst, almost involuntary confession, four years 
y iince, has lost me what 1 liad of your frank regard, 
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your friendship. 1 suppose it could not be other* 

; 

wise. I begin to understand more clearly how in* 
evitable that penalty must be which even your 
kind heart’s earnest endeavour (I believe in ihM 
implicitly) was powerless to overcome. Do not 
look pained. I shall learn to bear it.** 

She had half uttered some words of deprecation, 
but at his last sentence she turned away, deeply 
colouring. 

“ It is strange,” he pursued, **that you yourself, 
as a young girl, among these very hills and pine 
woods, were the first to strongly touch that chord 
of my nature which now arms me to endure your 
indifference. Mine is no blighted soul; it is no 
forlorn, hopeless, aimless Itide of life, that turns 
away now, to cross the smooth current of your ex¬ 
istence—never again. Years ago, auch a trial 
might have goaded a rebellious spirit—^mine was 
.so, then—into madness. Now it spurs a more 
courageous one on to action, to find, where and 
how Heaven pleases, the peace it mayliot have of 
its own choosing- Whataver the issue, whatever 
lias been the pain, 1 thank you, I bless you, for the 
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good that your unconscious influence wrought upon 
me from the very first minute Uiat I saw you.” 

She said nothing; nor moved, nor looked up. 

I believe,” he said gently, “ that what I have 
said it will be pleasant for you to know, and re> 
member, now and henceforward. You would not 
be yourself if you felt no sortow, no sympathy, for 
one who gave his best wealth, his all of precious 
gifts, in vain. It is to tell ^ou that it was not in 
vain—that I look to the life before me, hopefully, 
expectantly; that I am resolved to meet it with 
faith and energy—^it is to tell you this that 1 have 
spoken. You understand me r* ” 

«I do,” she replied. 

You will give me ^our hand? Let this last 
evening be like the old times; for we are friends, 
are we not ? ” 

Yes, we are friends,” she said, distinctly. But 
she did not give him her hand. She began to walk 
hurriedly towards the house. 

Let it tic as you will/' he said, rather proudly. 
Hut the instantaneous, impulsive glance she lifted 
to bit face, mdted his pride electrically. “ For* 
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give me,” he cried; “ I know 1 wrong you, when 
I believe you less than most true, most kind, most 
good. Now, I have done.” 

They were at the little wicket which led to the 
side entrance, both having apparently forgotten 
the more usual way of ingress by the low windows. 
Simultaneously, Mr Farquhar and Caroline laid 
their hands on the latch; the latter drew back 
hastily, while her companion, with less apparent 
embarrassment, undid the fastening. l)u( his foot 
was on the skirt of her dress, and in her quick ges^ 
ture, a great rent was torn in the thin nmslin. It 
IS singular how the merely conventional is apt to 
enter even into epochs of deep and fervent feeling. 
Mr Farquhar's apologies and regrets were most 
earnest and unfeigned. For Caroline, her behavi¬ 
our was far less praiseworthy. She stood, holding 
the fractured breadth a little apart, regarding it with 
intentness, and an expression almost of anguish 
quivering at her lips. 

** Never mind! never mind I” she repeated, over 

« 

and over again, in reply to Mr Farquhar’s self-^ 
condemnatory regrets. ** It dqes not signify at all, 
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not the least; and as she turned to go in, an 
extraordinary and uncontrollable burst of tears at* 
tested her insincerity. 

Stav! 

» 

He sprang forward, and would take her hand. 
With the other, she tried to hide her face, while 
ho tried, as eagerly, and nnore effectually, to see 
it. Lower and lower the sunny head drooped, and 
the hobs came fast and strong. 

“ Caroline, what does it mean ? ** he asked ear¬ 
nestly, almost to sternness. “ Tell me; I beseech 
you—I charge you to tell me." 

It is foolish—^worse than foolish,” came faintly 

and faltcringly. “ I do not—I don't-” With a 

groat edbrt she raised her head, drew her hand away, 
and looked at him. I am not so heartless as you 
think. I am grieved," she said, steadily^** grieved 
to think of your approaching voluntary exile." 

“ You are grieved—^why ? ” 

For the sake of the good and noble career you 
leave behind you." 

** Nay t 1 embrace one, it may be, more widely 


useful." 
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“Your friends," she went on—“your tenan¬ 
try -" 

“ Caroline, it is best for me/to go! I told you 
truly that I go bravely and contentedly. But it is 
best for me to go—for England is too dear—Eng¬ 
land is too full with thoughts ctf home—of you. In 
a word, it is best for me to go, because—because 
I love you." 

He watched her relentlessly—she had no chance 
to hide a shade of an infection on her face—it was 
better to dare his gaze than to tremble under it. 
She looked at him again, and the look sufBced. 

“You would not deceive roe, even unwittingly," 
said Mr Farquhar. “Answer me truly : what does 
that look mean? What are your thoughts saying ? " 

She tried to speak steadily and clearly, hut it 
♦ * 

was a very stammering, faltering, ill-constructed 
sentence that came out at last. “ Saying, that— 
that if you only go away because you love me, it 

is—it is unnecessary—fon you to go." 

* • * # * 

It 

“Well, my friends," observed Miss Kendal to 
herself, as, after losing sight of them for at least 
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an hour and a-half, slie perceived them quietly 
tv.dking up and down the terrace, as if no such in¬ 
stitution as tea existed in the world, “I h<q)t jou 
can appreciate patience as well as you practise de- 
libenilion* I am hungry,” 

This final remark ahe loudi} repeated at the open 
window, till she succeeded m attracting their atten¬ 
tion, 

1 hen Caroline came running towards her — 
“Uiiat is it?” said she, with the most crimson 
a'irmption of unconsciousness in her face, “Do 
you want me ? ” 

“Do J want you? 1 want iiiy tea! And so 
you\c torn your pretty new dress? lleedlc-s 
child! ” 

“it was not 1—it was the gate—''it least it was 
at thwgMc—the little wicket,” she ex,>'ained. 

fliii^guhar put his arm round her, and led her 

I II * 

iiibo the roqm, in the full Mnt of Miss Kendal’s 
eagie glance*' ^ 

** Blessed little wicket 1 ” said he, more than 
' ha^-aolemnly,, 

CaroKow broke jfirom liiipit was clinging to 
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her old friend^ hiding her face again* Miss Kendal 
looked at Mr Farquhar, with an unwonted quiver of 
her steady mouth, in silence ; then, as was her habit, 
she tried to veil the too-great earnestness of the 
moment with a jest. 

** My dear,” she said, sententiously, bending 
over “ her girl,” “ I can darn it, you know—1 darn 
so beautifully. It isn’t worth while to fret, though 
it is a new frock.” But for all her philosophy, a 
single great tear fell on Caroline’s hair as she 
spoke. 

Come,” said she, almost defiantly looking at 

the said tear, let us behave as wisely as may be.” 

She held out her hand to Mr JFarquhar—“This 

child has no mother but me, no father, except Ciod. 

See that you love her, faithfully, purely, singly, to 
* 

make up to her those long years of orphanhood— 
forlorn years at the best. She deserves to be happy 
—my darling! God send she shall be so, at 









